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2. The anatomy of the brain, which is wonder- 
fully complex, was first rationally explored ant 
understood by Dr, Gall, the greatest philosopher 
of the eighteenth century. The first and only 
successful investigation of its psychic functions 
wasalso made by him, anil his doctrines were for 
many years admired ve the ablest scientists of 
Europe, but after his death fell into unmerited 
neglecg, for three sufficient reasons : First, his 
method of investigation by studying comparative 
development was entirely neglected. Phrenology 
decayed when theMountain of the science wis 
thus closed, as geology would have decline! uu- 
der simiday, treatment. But no student  f com- 
parative development has ever repudiatel tro is- 
coveries of Gall. Jtwas unfortunate that Ql md 
Spurzheim did not give lessons da Granioscopy. 
Secondly, the intense materialisin of Lhe scien- 
tific class haS made them pr tory «verse to 
all investigation of a psychic nati ant t> ail 
profound philosophy. ‘Thirdly, thy macecuractes 
of Gall’s incomplete discoveries; yapecially in 
reference to the cereveilum, turniehed some valid 
objections to h.s opponents, why paid no atten- 
tion to his evidences, but conicmmed without im- 
vestigation. 
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5. The cranial investigations of Dr. Buchanan, 
from 1835 to 1841, confirmed nearly all the discov- 
eries of Gall, and corrected their inaccuracies as 
to anatomical location and psychic dcetinition. 
Ile also discovered the Jocations of the external 
senses, and found the science thus correcte:l en- 
tirely reliable in the study of character. In these 
results he had the substantial concurrence of Dr. 
W. Byrd Powell, a gentleman of brilliant talents, 
the only efficient American cultivator of the 
science. 4 

4. In 1841, Dr. Buchanan (having previously 
discovered the organ of sensibility) investigated 
the phenomena of sensitive constitutions, and 
found that they were easily affected by contact 
with any substance, and especially by contact 
with the human hand, so that the organice action 
of the brain was modified by the nervaura from 
the fingers, and every convolution could be made 
to manifest its functions, whether .psychic or 
physiological, and whether intellectual, emo- 
tional, volitional, or passional, so as to make the 
subject of experiment amiable, irritable, intellect- 
ual, stupid, drowsy, hungry, restless, entranced, 
timid, courageous, sensitive, hardy, morbid, in- 
sane, idiotic, or whatever might be elicited from 
any region of the brain, and also to control the 
physiological functions, modifying the strength, 
sensibility, temperature, circulation, and pulse. 

y5. These experiments have been continually 
repeated from 1841 to 1887, and have commanded 
unanimous assent to their truth from many com- 
mittees of investigation, and have, (luring sixteen 
years, been regularly presented and accepted in 
medical colleges; hence it is not improper to 
treat this demonstrated science of the brain as an 
established science, since the establishment. of 
ecienc: depeuds not upon the opinions of the 
ignorant, but upon the unanimous assent of its 
investigators or students. 

6. As the brain contains all the elements of hu- 
manity, their revelation constitutes a complete 
ANTHROPOLOGY, the first that has ever been pre- 
sented, and this science necessarily has its phys- 
iological, psycmec or social, and supernal or 
spiritual departments. In its physiological de- 
partment it constitutes x vast addition to the 
medical sciences, and essentially changes all the 
philosophy of medical science, while it initiates 
many fundamental changes in practice, which 
have been adopted by Dr. Buchanan’s pupils. 
Hence it deserves the profound attention of all 
medical schools. 

7. 1. its psychic or social relations, anthropol- 
ogy enables us to form correct estimates from 
development of all vertebrate animals, of persons 
and of nations, showing their merits and defi- 
cienvies, and Gonsequently the EDUCATION or 
leyislation that is needel. By showing the laws 
of correlation between persons, it establishes the 
scientific principles of SOCIAL SCIENCE, and the 
possibilities of human society. By explaining all 
the elements of character and their operation, it 
establishes the true MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
giving the laws of development it formulates the 
true EDUCATION, and by giving the laws of ex- 
pressionit establishes the science of ORATORY 
and the PHILOSOPHY of ARI’, making & more 
complete and scientific expression of what was 
empirically observed by Delsarte with remark- 
able success. 

8. In its spiritual department, anthropology 
shows the relation of human life to the divine, 
of terrestrial to supernal existence, and the laws 
of their intercourse; hence establishing scientific 
religion and destroying superstition. 1t gives the 
scientific principles of animal magnetism, spirit- 
ualism, trance, dreaming, insanity, and all extraor- 
dinary conditions of human nature. a 

9. Inthe department of SARCOGNOMY, anthro- 
pology fully explains the triune constitution of 
man, the relations of soul, brain, and body, thus 
modifying medical and psychic philosophy, and 
establishing a new system of external therapeu- 
tics for electric and nervauric practice, which 
have been heretofore superficially empirical. It 





also gives us new views of animal development. 
and an entirely new conception of statuesque con. 
formation anil expression. 

10. The magnitude and complexity of the new 
science thus introduced give an air of romance 
and incredibility to the whole subject, for noth- 
ing so comprehensive has ever before been scientifi- 
cally attempted, and its magnitude is repulsive to 
conservative minds, to those who tolerate only 
slow advances; but the marvellous cheracteicot 
anthropology has not prevented its acceptance by 
all before whom it has been distinctly and fully 
presented, for the singular ease and facility of 
the demonstration is almost as marvellous as the 
all-embracing character of the science, and the 
revolutionary effects of its adoption upon every 
sphere of human life. This marvellous charac- 
teris most extraordinary in its department of 
PSYCHOMETRY, which teaches the exi-tenee of 
divine elements in man, powers which may be 
developed in millions, by means of which man- 
kind may hold the key to all knowledge, to the 
knowledge of the individual characters of per- 
sons in any locality or any age, of the history of 
nations and the geological history of the globe, 
the characters of all animals, the proverties of 
wll substances, the nature of all diseases an 
mental conditions, the mysteries of physiology, — 
the hidden truths of astronomy, and the hidden 
truths of the spirit world. Marvellous as it is, 
psychometry is one of the most demonstrable of 
sciences, and the evidence of its truth is fully 
presented in the ‘‘Manual of Psychometry,”’ 
while the statement and illustration of the doc- 
trines of anthropology were presented in the 
“System of Anthropology,” published in 1854, 
and will be again presented in ths forth ‘oming — 
work. Cerebral Psychology,”? which will show 
how the doctrines of anthropology are corrobo- 
rated by the labors of ascore of the most eminent 
physiologists and vivisecting anatomizts of the 
present time. 

If but one tenth part of the foregoing cautious 
and exact statements were true mn reference to 
anthropology, its claims upon the attention of all 
clear, honest thinkers, and all philanthropists, 
would be stronger than those of any ductrine, 
science, or philanthropy now under investiga— . 
tion; and as those claims are well-endorsed an t 
have ever challenged investigation, their consid- 
eration 1s an imperative duty forall who revog- 
nize moral and religious responsibility, and do 
not confess themselves helplessly enthralled by r 
habit and prejudice. Collegiate faculties may do — 
themselves honor by following the example of 
the Indiana State University in investigating and 
honoring this science before the public, and 
thoughtful scholars may do tiemselves honor 
by following theexamples of .Denton, Pierpont. — 
Caldwell, Gatchéll, Forry, and Robert Dale Owen. _ 

The discoverer has ever been rea‘ly to co-oper- 
ate with honorable inquirers, and has satisfied 
all who have met him as seekers of truth; a fact 
which justifies the tone of confidence with which ~ 
he speaks. The only serious obstacles he has | 
ever encountered have veen the mental inertia — 
which shuns investigation, the cnnning cowardice — 
which avoids new and not vet popular truths, 
and the moral torpor which is indifferent to the 
claims of truth and duty when not enforced by 
public opinion. When standing at the head of | 
the leading medical college of Cincinnati, he 
taught, demonstrated, and proclaimed, during 
ten years, with collegiate sanction, for the medi-— 
cal profession, the doctrines which he now brings 
before the American people by scientific volumes _ 
(the ‘* Manual of Psychometry,” ‘“‘ Therapeutic 
Sarcognomy,’’ and the ‘‘ New Education’’), and 
by the JOURNAL OF MAN, which, veing devoted 
chiefly to the introduction of anthropology as 
the most effective form of philaathropy, may 
justly claim the active co-operation of the wise 
and good in promoting its circulation as the 
herald of the grandest reforms that “have ever 
been proposed in the name and by the authority 
of positive science. 
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Che Cerrible Power of fanaticism. 


History in all lands has been darkened by the gloomy terrors of 
fanaticism. ‘he wild delusions bred in the heart of a corrupt and 
ignorant Church, which in the eleventh and twelfth centuries sent 
millions of deluded men, women, and children to perish in a sense- 
less and disorderly raid against the Saracens, who were more civil- 
_ized and enlightened than themselves, should be a permanent warning 
to all mankind against surrendering reason to the control of priest- 
eraft, or yielding for one moment to any party which brings the 
ignorance of antiquity to control and resist modern progress. 

Still more terrible and emphatic is the warning we receive from 
the history of witchcraft. A blind and ignorant devotion to the Old 
Testament, which is still the disgrace of modern Christianity, is res- 
ponsible for the greatest of all crimes known in history — the slaugh- 
ter of the innocent for the imaginary crime of witchcraft. 

‘We are accustomed to dwell with horror upon the killing, scalp- 
ing, and burning alive in war of a few prisoners by the wild Indians 
of America, but how utterly trivial and petty are these things 
prompted by angry passion, to the cold-blooded assassination and 

torture by fire of millions under the power of a so-called Christian 

Church, in which every principle of Jesus Christ was utterly 

reversed. ; 

Accustomed as we are to a modern civilization, which has broken 
the power of superstition, it is very difficult for us to realize the hor- 
rible magnitude of these crimes against humanity which have so 
extensively realized the wildest imaginings of a “hell on earth.” 

According to Chambers’s Cyclopedia, ** Dr. Sprenger, in his life of 
Mohammed, computes the entire number of persons who have been 
burned alive at NINE MILLIONS”!!! 

We find it difficult indeed either to believe or to imagine such a 
pandemonium as this! We turn aside from the horrid vision as if it 

were some unreal nightmare of a morbid fancy; but there it stands, 
the permanent record of a real Hell — the only Hell that ever ex- 
asted or ever will exist — nine millions dying by fire, and perhaps a 
thousand millions looking on with demoniac satisfaction. 

Let us hope that the historian has greatly exaggerated the number. 
Yet even if only one million of innocent human beings have borne 
the slow torture of a fiery death, how utterly impossible is it for 
human imagination to realize such a scene. 

Let us imagine that the victims, their guards and executioners, the 
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priests and the thousands of spectators that must have attended each 
terrible spectacle, occupied only a space of four acres, and we have 
a territory of thirty-six millions of acres, or fifty-six thousand two 
hundred and fifty square miles, occupied by the infernal scene — 
burning alive the innocent victims of fanaticism. 

We have ample details of these things in history —even among 
English-speaking people and followers of Protestant Christianity. 
Three thousand are said to have perished for this imaginary crime 
during the sittings of the Long Parliament in England. Four thou- 
sand altogether were thus murdered in Scotland —the last was in 
1722, as the last in England was in 1716, and the last in Switzerland 
in 1782, so that we are little more than a century removed from these 
horrors — not even that, for “in 1863 a reputed wizard was drowned 
ina pond at the village of Hedingham in Essex,” England, by a mob; 
and even at the present time the belief in witchcraft exists in priest- 
ridden Mexico. 

Nor has it entirely departed from the United States. When the 
writer was in Cincinnati, an old Presbyterian divine, who had charge 
of the leading Presbyterian Church in that city (Dr. Wilson), 
preached a sermon in which he inveighed against mesmerism with 
bitterness, and denounced it as a rebellion against divine law which 
ought to be punished. ‘This was forty years ago. But even to-day 
in New England and in Boston, which the Rev. Dr. Lorimer says is 
the headquarters of the cranks, Mrs. Eddy is teaching the old doc- 
trine of witchgraft, the power of injuring an enemy or victim at a 
distance, and some of her followers are said to believe in its practice. 
[I have known also of a little conclave of pretenders to occult mys- 
tery, not bearing the label of Christian Science, assembling to try if 
they could not kill one whom they disliked in a distant city by their 
own spiritual energy! ! 

Thisssubject was lately revived in my mind by reading a letter 
from Gen. Butler, the distinguished politician, to Capt. Black, of 
Chicago, in the course of which he alluded to New England Witch- 
craft as follows. ‘It isless than two centuries since seven men of 
highest: standing, a majority of whom were reverend gentlemen, 
clergymen, as good and pious men as ever lived, as exemplary in 
every relation of life as it was possible for men to be, sat in a so- 
ealled court of justice, each morning session whereof was opened 
with prayer to the divine source of all knowledge, grace, and power, 
to direct the actions of his servants as the judges of that court; and 
in that court were arraigned day after day poor, miserable, broken- 
down, superstitious women and children, upon the accusation that 
they had commerce with the devil, and used his power as a means of 
spite upon their neighbors, and as one of the means of inflicting 
torture, because thereof the devil had empowered these poor creat- 
ures to shoot common house pins from a distance into their neigh- 
bors’ children, by which they were greatly afflicted. Being put to 
the bar to be tried, they were not allowed counsel, and, thank God, 
our profession was not disgraced, because the attorney-general was a 
merchant. The deluded creatures sometimes pleaded guilty, some- 
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times not guilty, but in either event they were found guilty, ex- 
ecuted, and the pins, which were produced in evidence, can now be 
seen among the records of that court, in the court house of the 
county of Essex, Massachusetts ! 

_ “Beyond-all this that court enforced, worse than the tortures of the 
inquisition, dreadful wrongs upon a prisoner in order to accomplish 
his conviction. Giles Corey was an old man, eighty years of age. 
He had a daughter some forty years of age, simple-minded, not able 
to earn her own living, and a small farm, a piece of land with a house 
thereon, which he hoped to leave to his daughter at his then impend- 
ing death. Giles was accused of being a wizard. His life had 
been blameless in everything except his supposed commerce with 
the devil. Upon ex parte testimony he was indicted for his too great 
intimacy, and sent to the bar to be tried for his life. Giles knew that 
if he pleaded not guilty he was sure to be convicted, because that 
was the doom of the anarchists of that day; and if he pleaded 
guilty, he would be sentenced to death, and in either case the farm 
would be forfeited to the king. But if he did not plead at all— 
such was the law —then he could not be tried at all, and his prop- 
erty could not be forfeited to the king, and taken from his daughter. 
So Giles stood mute, and put the court at defiance. And then that 
court of pious clergymen resorted to a method to make him plead 
which had not been practised in England for two hundred years, aud 
never here. Poor Giles was taken, laid on the ground by the side of 
the court house, on his back, with the flashing sun burning in his 
eyes, and a single cup of water from the ditch of the jail, with a 
erust of bread, was given him once in twenty-four hours, and weights 
were placed upon his body until.the life was crushed out of him, but 
not the father’s love for his child. He died, but not until his parched 
tongue protruded from the old man’s fevered mouth. It was thrust 
back by the chief justice with his cane. The cherished daughter 
inherited. ... 

“Judge Sewell, a reverend clergyman, one of the judges of the 
witches, before he died, learned how greatly he had erred and sinned 
before God, and repented in sackcloth and ashes, literally coming 
out in the face of his congregation, and standing in the broad aisle 
of his church, exclaiming, while his written confession of his sins 
and folly in the witch cases was read: ‘Alas! God have mercy on 
me for what I have done.’ ”’ 

Have we profited by the awful lessons of the Crusades and the 
witch-burnings? Not unless we have adopted principles which will 
forever forbid the insanities and crimes of fanaticism. Not unless 
we have repudiated im toto the authority of the past, and determined 
to accept nothing which cannot be clearly proved. When we sur- 
reuder reason to authority we are lost. When we surrender to the 
church, the college, or any other corporation, we are lost. When 
we leave the solid ground of reason to float in the bottomless realm 
of speculation, we are lost. When we accept blindly the intangible 
philosophies born of ignorance and dreamy speculation, we are lost. 
And when our vanity leads us to suppose that we are nearer to God 
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than other men, that we know the divine will or law, and that it is 
our duty to help the omnipotent God to execute his purposes, and 
compel all men to obey our conception of God's will, we are not only 
lost, but we have become dangerous to society. 

These errors are all in active operation to-day in this country. 
Millions are more or less enslaved in mind by the dicta of colleges 
and churches, so as to refuse to investigate anything beyond their 
present opinions, imbibed in education. 

Many thousands, with but little scientific education and no scien- 
tific habits of thought, but with a large amount of speculative credu- 
lity, and generally with a respectable stock of vanity, which makes 
them unconscious of ignorance, are indulging in the dreamiest 
notions of the non-existence of matter, the omnipotence of spirit, 
the absolute divinity of their own puny souls, their grand careers in’ 
the cycles of past ages, when they dwelt among angels, or when 
they stooped to earth to appear as Julius Cesar, or Solomon, or Soc- 
rates, or some other distinguished person. 

They revel in the my steries of * Christian Science,” reincarnation, 
or speculative and fantastic notions about the human soul and body 
contradictory to all science, the bogus miracles of pretended me- 
diums, and the cranky theories of the healing art, by half-demented 
pretenders, one of whom informed me that he treated all parts of 
his own body by means of his nose. And yet this venerable ignor- 
amus had his tollowers, one of whom on his decease stated in a 
newspaper that his discoveries were worthy to rank with those of 
Harvey! 

The class of credulous dreamers are generally harmless, and some- 
times amusing, but the fanatical class who feel themselves viceger- 
ents of God are dangerous in a republic, for they are lineal descend- 
ants intellectually of those who burned the witches, and who invaded 
Palestine. 

We have in this country a numerous and powerful body who 
believe that they have the right, through their master the Pope, to 
rule the earth, and who, wherever they have ruled it in former times, 
reddened it with the blood of the innocent, and in modern times 
have cursed it with ignorance, superstition, nnd demoralization. 

The Roman Catholic Church and its central Jesuit conspiracy is 
dangerous to the welfare of any country that tolerates Jesuitism. It 
is determined to perpetuate mental slavery by taking charge of edu- 
cation everywhere. And yet it is destined certainly to fail, for in 
France, Italy, and Mexico, after being enthroned for centuries, the 
power of the church has been broken, and it must in time be broken 
even in Spain by modern enlightenment. 

The struggle has commenced in the United States, and Boston is 
the present theatre of conflict. The Roman Catholic influence, which 
is all too powerful in all our large cities, has procured the removal of 
a text-book (by Swinton) which contained an unpalatable historic 
fact, aud the substitution of another doctored to suit the Catholic. 
party. 

All denominations have reason to be ashamed of the past history 
of their churches, but Protestant denominations do not demand the 
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suppression of historic truth. Romanism cannot survive the diffu- 
sion of correct historic knowledge, but the people of this country 
are not willing that the light of history should be extinguished. 

That religious liberty would be at an end if the Romish Church 
had supreme power has often been stated frankly by its leading rep- 
resentatives, and we cannot be too vigilant in resisting its war upon 
our common-school system. 

But why is this ecélesiastic body so dangerous? Simply because 
it cultivates in its followers a blind faith in the absurd and impossi- 
ble. Wherever such faith exists, there is no folly or crime which it 
may not introduce. 

Protestantism, too, except in its most liberal denominations, cher- 
ishes the same blind faith, and has raised a band of fanatics who 
would gladly destroy the religious liberty of this country. They 
wish to change the United States constitution into a religious docu- 
ment or declaration of a creed; or, as they express it, to put God in 
the constitution, which will be but a preliminary step to disfranchis- 
ing those who do not accept the creed, and governing the whole 
country as a church, in the fashion which prevailed in New England 


before the Revolution. 


This movement has been looked upon heretofore as too insignificant 
to command much attention, but it has been steadily growing among 
the churches, and petitions with a vast array of signatures will.be 


‘presented to Congress, gathered up by the zeal of a large number of 


the most bigoted of the clergy. 

This movement has become more formidable of late by obtaining, 
through the influence of its president, Mrs. Frances E. Willard, the 
adhesion of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, said to have 
two hundred thousand members. These women are not yet voters, 
and it becomes a serious question whether woman suffrage would not 
be a misfortune, if, through the credulity and fanaticism of Catholic 
and Protestant women, religious liberty may be endangered. ‘This is 
the strongest argument ever offered against woman suffrage. 

Whenever bigotry makes its demands upon the republic, let us 
look to the dark and bloody past from which we have escaped, and 
resolve that we shall take no step backward, for the past is all dark- 
ness and tyranny, as the future is all light and freedom. 





Hle Wull— the FJuspired APusician. 

THOsE who sneer at the idea that spirits can make their presence 
known to mortals through the simplest of methods —methods neither 
more complex nor yet more simple than the batteries and wires by 
which the messages of kings and kaisers are interchanged —are 
still ready enough to allow that spiritual inspiration 1s constantly 


manifested in the lives of great and exceptional persons, such’ as 


poets, artists, musicians, etc. Again and again the writer of this 
article has heard the claim made that OLe Butt, the king of all 
violin players, the very crown and apex of a great musician, was an 


inspired man; that he must be so, and that nothing less than the in- 
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flux of a higher and better world could breathe through the marvel- 


lous tones and glorious improvisations of this peerless performer. 
It was not until the present writer had met and conversed with this 
magician of sweet sounds, that the secret of his life and power was 
-made clear to her. Ole Bull was not only an openly professed 
believer in spirit communion, but he declared, in a large company of 
Spiritualists, in New York, that from the time he could remember he 
had never been without the voice of an invisible being, who advised, 
instructed, and often rebuked him. When “hammering out’’ his 
musical ideas as best he could, as a boy, the voice would often praise, 
sometimes find fault with him, and tell him to try again, or practise 
in another way: or at times say, “ Bravo,” which was a sure sign he 
was going on well. Unlike the voice of Socrates’s “ Demon,” which 
was always the same, the voices which Ole Bull declared “had 
accompanied him through life” were often changed, but to his mind 
ever seemed to bring such a strong idea of identity with them, that 
no mortal power could have convinced him it was not Tartini, Spohr, 
Guarnerino (the celebrated maker of violins), but above all Paganini 
or Joseph Haydn that spoke to him. After the decease of his friend 
Madame Malibran, he said it would have been impossible to per- 
suade him that she was not still alive in some state that enabled her 
to speak to him as familiarly as in olden time; moreover, he said 
this beloved spirit friend, together with Pasta, would come and “sing 
on his violin bow,” and when he used to hold it suspended over the 
instrument at the close of certain delicate passages without touching 
the strings, he could clearly hear the voices of his friends, senging 
echoes, and he felt obliged to pause and listen. 

On one occasion, he said, he was so delighted at a very fine per- 
formance of the Handel and Haydn Society, as they sang “ The 
Hallelujah Chorus,” that he rose to his feet and fairly danced his 
applause by stamping. When the enthusiasm of the occasion ended, 
he distinctly heard a voice which he knew — though he could not ex- 
plain how he knew it—to be that of Handel, murmuring in his ear, 
*“ Only shadow music, sung by shadows.” 

“My soul replied, and asked,” he said, ‘** Where then is the sub- 
stance, master?’ 

“¢*In my world,’ the voice replied, ‘ where alone all things are real, 
and music is the speech.’ ” 

Such was the faith, the inner life and inspiration of Ole Bull; and 
having, we trust, so far interested our readers in one who shared 
their faith, and spoke in his delightful music so clearly of heaven 
and the speech of angels, as if an angel orally spoke, we shall give a 
few clippings from an American paper, in which a dear friend of the 
great musician has written a pleasant and graphic sketch of Ole 
Bull’s life. This writer says :— 

* The fond recollection in which the name of good Ole Bull is held 
is conclusive proof that ‘a great man’s memory may survive his life,’ 
not ‘half a year,’ but while the soul responds with sublime desires to 
the enchantment of sweet sounds. It was long ago, February 5th, 
1810, when the little Ole first opened his eyes to the light in the 
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Norwegian village of Bergen. Both Ole’s parents were musical. 
‘Uncle Zeus’ and grandmother Gedsken Edvardine Storm were 
specially fond and proud of him; saved him from much of the harsh 
discipline of his time, and indulged many of his fancies. He imbibed 
the rules of art unknowingly. He did not conceive the music as pro- 
-duced by players, but as proceeding from the instruments played, 
jubilating, triumphing, quarrelling, fighting, with a life of their own. 
Playing in the meadow, when he saw a delicate bluebell gently moy- 
ing in the breeze, he fancied that he heard the bell ring, and the 
grass accompany it with the most enrapturing fine voices. Uncle 
Zeus played the violoncello, and had a collection of instruments. 
When only three years old the music was dancing all through Ole, 
and he must give it utterance. Running home he would seize the 
yardstick, and, with another small stick for a bow, endeavor to imi- 
tate what his uncle had played. He heard it, as he always affirmed, 
with his inward ear. When five years old his uncle bought hima 
violin ‘as yellow as a lemon.’ He played well on it from the first, 
though he had received no instruction. He would stand by his 
mother’s knee while she turned the screws which would not yield to 
his little hand. The tuning was not easy, since his ear made him 
critical even at that age. His uncle taught him notes at the same 
time he was learning his primer. The imaginative turn of his mind 
gave him a profound sympathy with nature. Herr Paulsen, a Dane, 
was his first teacher. One evening he was in his cups, and could 
not play in Uncle Zeus’s quartette, so the latter told Ole he might 
try. His memory served him well, and he played each note correct- 
ly. He gave the passages like an artist, and his uncle had him 
elected a member of the Tuesday Club. He was fond of composing 
original melodies, and in these he imitated the wind in the trees, the 
rustle of the leaves, the call of birds, the babble of brooks, the roar 
of waterfalls, and the weird sounds heard among his native moun- 
tains, and he used positively to declare he heard all the music he 
afterwards composed sounded out and arranged in the air before 
ever he played it. 

“Ole and his six brothers used to select sea-shells of different tones 
to blow upon, and, under his direction, they practised until they pro- 
duced some musical and pleasant effects. At other times the boys 
improvised songs with accompaniments. Ole would seek out the 
most solitary places, where he could sit and play undisturbed. If he 
could not make his instrument utter his thoughts, he would, after 
patient trial, fling it away, and not even look at it for many days. 
Then he would get up in the night, and play the strangest airs and 
melodies. At other.times he would play almost incessantly for days 
together, hardly eating or sleeping in the meantime. 

“Some one asked the grandmother how she could rest when the 
boys, so full of fun and mad frolic, were with her. ‘Why, my dear,’ 
she replied, ‘if we sent nurses after each one, what would their 
guardian angels have to do?’ The death of a baby sister made a 
great impression. upon the sensitive Ole, especially as he had im- 
bibed the idea that the little one hovered around him in visions, list- 
ened to his music, and was growing up to be a beautiful angel. 
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“ At the age of nine Ole played the first violin in the orchestra 


when his father acted at the theatre. His father was one of the best» 


amateur actors in Bergen. In 1822 a Swedish violinist, Lundholm 
by name, settled in Bergen. From him Ole received instruction. 
When fourteen years old, one evening his father brought home two 
Italians, and their talk was a revelation to him. They told him all 
they knew of Paganini. He appealed to grandmamma, and she pro- 
cured him a bit of Paganini’s music, which he played to his heart’s 
content. In irony Lundholm. told him to try this, which he had 
secretly mastered, and all were astonished. 

**Ole’s father wished him to become a clergyman. After three 
years’ study, he was sent in 1828 to the University of Christiania. 
His fame preceded him. Restrained by his tutor from playing, he 
resorted to whistling and singing. Before long he could whistle, 
sing, and accompany himself on two strings, and later, in playing on 
all four strings at once. Occasionally he “would combine six differ- 
ent themes at the same time. Accident made his examination a 
failure — though in reality a good thing. Old Thrase taken ill: he 
was appointed ad interim musical director of the Philharmonic and 
Dramatic Societies. A month later, on the death of Thrase, he was 
regularly installed in these offices, and at once attained independ- 
ence. 

“In 1814 began a new epoch in the liberty of the country. Later, 
Ole Bull convinced not only the outside world but the Norsemen 
that they could foster sons worthy their renown. ‘The ambition of 
many a youth was kindled by him, who afterwards becéme widely 
known as musician, painter, sculptor, and poet. In 1831 the cholera 
raged fearfully. Ole had means to carry him through the winter, 
which he lost through the base treachery of a friend. 


fe Through a sign, ‘Rooms to Let,’ he gained admittance where his 
resemblance to a recently deceased son proved his salvation. The 
old lady’s grand-daughter, the beautiful Alexandrine Felicie Ville- 
minot, an orphan, afterwards became the wife of Ole Bull. Paga- 
nini came to Paris in 1831, and Ole heard him for the first time. 
Once, worn out and exhausted by the difficulties in a new composi- 
tion, his father seemed as in a vision to stand before him as he was 
playing, and to speak with his eyes rather than lps this warning: 
‘The more you over-work, the more wretched you make yourself; 
and the more wretched you are, the harder you will have to strug- 
gle.’ Ever after he avoided over-exertion or practice, as it deadened 
the finer sensibilities which must be relied on for inspiration. In 
the ‘Polacea Guerriera,’ the novelty and marvellous difficulty of the 
finale, in which the violin alone performs four distinct parts, and 
keeps up a continuous shake through fifteen bars, completely elec- 
trified the audience. There was a tempest of applause. In 1879 his 
E-string broke, and he substituted harmonics. He said: ‘If you 
have the audience under your spell, never break it by a change of 
instruments, even for a broken string.’ He married in 1836 the lady 
before mentioned, ‘ ; : ‘ 


. . 
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“Late in June of 1880, Ole Bull sailed the last time for home, for 
Europe. He had not been well. The first days out revived him. 
Later, what seemed a violent attack of sea-sickness, the first he ever 
had, reduced his strength, but he reached home in Sweden, where he 
had a royal reception, and a few days later a royal funeral ending in 
a tribute from the peasants. 

“After the coffin had been put in the ground and the relatives 
had gone away, there was paid a last tribute to Ole Bull —more touch- 
ing and of more worth than the king’s message, the gold crown, all 
the orders, and the flags of the world at half-mast, a tribute from 
poor peasants, who had come in from the country far and near, men 
who knew Ole Bull’s music by heart — who, in their lonely, poverty- 
stricken huts had been proud of the man who had played their 
*Gamle Norge’ before the kings of the earth. These men were 
there by hundreds, each bringing a green bough, or a fern, or a flower; 
they waited humbly till all others had left the grave, then crowded 
up and threw in each man the only token he had been rich enough 
to bring. The grave was filled to the brim, and it is not irreverent 
to say that to Ole Bull in heaven there could come no gladder 
memory of earth than that the last honors paid him there were wild 
leaves and flowers of Norway laid on his body by the loving hands 
of Norwegian peasants. 

“Ole Bull, though he had no dogmas to offer, fully accredited the 
being of God, the immertality of the soul, and the immense superi- 
ority of unseen supernal forces to the seen. He lived an ideal life, 
free from mercenary aims, so charming and enchanting men that his 
name has now become a household word through all Norway.”’— 


The Two Worlds. 





Che Dceptic’s Difficultp. 


TRE following concise statement of the case was sent to the Free- 
thinker’s Magazine, in which it was published. Those who are inter- 
ested in new sciences should always uphold this short and decisive 
method of meeting objections. All sciences consist of facts, the 
validity of which rests upon competent testimony. The testimony 
as to psychic and anthropological sciences is abundant and satisfac- 
tory to all who recognize the value of scientific evidence. 

Any one who, from opinionated egotism or sceptical dogmatism, re- 
jects the valid testimony on which all scientific knowledge rests in 
the public mind, makes himself an intellectual outlaw, and it is a 
waste of time to discuss such questions with him. 

“ Mr. Wettstein’s difficulty, like that of many other very intelligent 
persons, appears to be that he assumes as an unquestionable postu- 
late that nothing exists but ponderable material forms and their 
properties. This is begging the question, for this is the very pro- 
position under discussion — whether there can be real existences that 
have not the properties of the matter. Let Mr. W. give up his posi- 
tive assumption, and enter the discussion fairly, for he must not as- 
sume what is not conceded. In this impartial state of mind let him 
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reflect how many potent realities there are aiich are not material. 
For example, when one ball strikes another with force and is sudden- 
ly arrested, while the second ball proceeds witha similar momentum, 
a certain amount of force has been imparted from the first to the 
second, giving it power to produce material effects. This force is 
not matter, but it is just as real as matter, and just as indestructible, 
according to the opinions of scientists generally. In fact, all we can 
discover of matter is its definitely localized force, by which it resists 
our touch; take that away and nothing is left. 

wh Force, then, the basis of the universe, is not matter, but generally 
accompanies and resides in matter, though it also passes from one 
material substance to another. It also passes from the sun to the 
earth, through many million miles of vacuum, and is a tremendous 
reality w hen it re eaches the earth, capable of producing a vast variety 
of phenomena, This basis of all nature is something that we cannot 
find in a definite form or with any weight, and must be nothing to 
the ultra-materialist. There are many other things that are real and 
powerful which have not the properties of matter. When steam 
parts with its caloric and becomes water, every atom of its substance 
remains, no weight is lost. That which has departed, caloric, is just 
as void of tangible form as a human soul. We acknowledge its ex- 
istence because it produces effects, and because we can feel it. Just 
so in reference to the human ‘soul. 

“When the caloric, which gave steam its power, is gone, only a say- . 
age would deny its existence, because he cannot see it, handle it, or 
weigh it. Science follows the caloric and studies its properties. So 
wheu the soul, which gave to the human form its vital properties 
(the @fe which even Mr. W. recognizes) has left the body powerless, 
an honest enquirer should be as ready to follow and discover it as to 
follow and discover calorie. The caloric, when sufficient in amount, 
ean be recognized by the senses, but when of a small amount it is 
imperceptible. The soul element in a man, or biogen (as Prof. Coues 
calls it), is much more subtle and diffieult of perception than caloric — 
more subtle even than the actinism of the solar ray, which we know 
only by its effects. / But it is not imperceptible; if it were it would 
never have been Pee and only superstitious fools would have 
believed in it. Wecan all perceive the force of mind in the living 
body — its courage, intelligence, and love; but when out of the body 
itS perception requires subtler faculties in the observer. But it can 
be positively perecived, and from ny investigations I think it safe to 

say that there are more than a million of individuals to- -day in the 
United States who ean perceive the existence and qualities of the 
diseinbodied spirit. I can find them abundantly anywhere, and have 
found them even among those who were as positive as Mr. Wettstein 
that no such things existed or could possibly exist. My own know- 
ledge upon this subject is entirely the fruit of investigations, con- 
ducted as carefully as any other proceedings in science. 

“IT donot kuow whether this argument can be appreciated by Mr. 
W., for, as he intimates that the imponderable forces are merely fine 
par ticles of matter (which no well-educated scientist believes), 1 fear 
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that he prefers dogmatic opinions to science. It is a pleasure to 
argue with rational materialists —men who have followed the path 
Of science honestly and fearlessly, and rejected spiritual existences 
because they find no evidence of them in material science, and they 
have not looked at psychic science at all — they know nothing of its 
facts. Give them the psychic facts and they are ready to reason 
upon them. But my criticism upon the majority of dogmatic mate- 
rialists is, that they think their own opinions worth a great deal more 
than facts, and will not seek to know the very positive facts which 
are well known and testified to by millions who are at-least as intel- 
ligent as themselves, many of whom have investigated the question 
from the standpoint of sceptical material#sm, and been convinced by 
irresistible facts. It is a very undesirable and pessimistic state of 
mind which leads any one to lay down dogmas upon a subject he has 
not really investigated, and then, still nezlecting to investigate, to 
treat with insolent contempt the facts familiar to his fellow-citizens, 
which are as well established by innumerable cautious and sceptical 
investigators as anything in chemistry, geology, or geography. 

«The doginatisin of the Calvinist isnot more unreasonable than the 
dogmatism of a materialist who imitates the Calvinist in refusing to 
investigate the facts. The characteristic test of science is that all 
who carefully investigate it agree. All investigators of psychic 
science are substantially agreed ; the discussion is among: those who 
really know very little about the matter.” 


—_~<<>— 


Che FJqnoramugs 


Is a very numerous and very important individual in society to- 
day, as he always has been. He isa noun of multitude, and is the 
suin ard substance of all multitudinous movements. 

As a general rule, in science and literature, he is fascinated with 
famous names, and cares for, nothing which has not a multitudinous 
endorsement. He likes to speak of Plato and Aristotle, without 
knowing a page of either, and thinks the names of Emerson, Tenny- 
son, aud Browning adorn his conversation. In science he 1s very sure 
to refer to Huxley and Tyndall, but what they have written he could 
not tell if questioned. Yet he is easily caught by pretenders. If 
Mrs. Eddy assures him there is nothing in the universe but God, and 
consequently that he is a large part of God and capable of doing 
miraculous things, the doctrine delights him. But as to Spiritualism 
— he is very suspicious ; he thinks it must be a very dangerous anc 
demoralizing system, because Talmage or some one of his kind has 
said so. If he wishes to investigate its truth because somebody has 
told him a wonderful story, he goes to the most notorious impostor 
who has the largest handbills. He knows nothing of the able works 
on this subject, and reads nothing but the buffoonery of some news- 
paper reporter as ignorant as himself. He fills the halls and the 
pockets of Ann Eva Fay, Bridge, Starr, Lincoln, and other impostors 
of that class. When it is advertised that a piano will float in the air, 
and ghosts appear numerously in the theatre, he is sure to be 


there, and thus he discovers that there is nothing in Spiritualism. 
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He visits Mrs. Elsie Crindle Reynolds, on the assurances of gullible 
Spiritualists, and there confirms himself in knowing that Spiritu- 
alism is all fraud. He runs to hear Mag. Fox tell her idiotic false- 
hoods, aud there attains the most positive ‘knowledge, and fills the en- 
tire measure of his intellectual capacity, which is fortified against 
enlightenment by the assurances of Bishop that clairvoyance is 
only muscle reading. 

Of animal magnetism he had a very contemptuous opinion, until 
some one assured him that every man was a natural magnet, and if 
suspended from his centre of gravity by a wire with an exact equi- 
poise, his head will point exactly to the North Pole! ‘This, together 
with the assurance that the faculty in Paris were investigating 
animal magnetism, under the name of Hypnotism, gave him great 
hopes that there might be something in it. 

In politics he is especially multitudinous. He makes processions 
several miles long to prove that some candidate ought to be elected, 
and demonstrates his political philosophy by carrying a thousand 
blazing torches at night, on which occasion his eloquence is irresistible, 
for he yells by the half hour. Whether he maintains that Cleveland 
will ruin the country by free trade, or that Harrison will ruin it by 
Chinese immigration —he proves it by a prolonged yell. He yells 
to prove that Cleveland has sold himself to the British, or that Cleve- 
land is vigorously twisting the British lion’s tail. 

He swells to a hundred thousand at New York just before the 
election, and at the head of the procession of howlers, the leaders, as 
described by a reporter, in the most whole-souled manner “flung 
both hands in the air, hat in one hand and flag in the other, bent 
themselves nearly double, stamped on the oround, and yelled with 
all their might, so that, if any one should show these men instanta- 
neous photographs of themselves, they would emigrate forthwith to 
some vast wilderness, and meditate upon the utter craziness of men 
with politics on the brain.” _But Ignoramus has been quite harm- 
less of late —he only wishes to demonstrate that Mr. Blaine is the 
greatest statesman in the world, or that Mrs. Cleveland is a queen, 
or a goddess, of ravishing beauty. 

Ignoramus is sometimes disturbed with serious thoughts of the 
future. He is very much afraid that women will lose.all their charms, 
forget their duties, and neglect their duties if they are allowed to 
vote; and he is afraid that everything will go to ruin by inflation of 
our money system. He fears that if our energetic people have as 
much money per capita as they have at present in France, they will 
fall into ruin financially, for somebody has told him that zflation is 
dangerous ; too much money and too much liberty are his scare- 
crows. He thinks that doctors who cure people without having col- 
lege diplomas are very dangerous to society — but at the same time 
he is quite sure to run after the doctor who has the most ostentatious 
advertisement. In all things he is a guid nune, looking for something 
sensational, and Talmage is his beau ideal of a clergyman. He 
admires, too, the Rev. Dr. S., who after his manuscript written in San- 
scrit was interpreted by a psychometric medium, hurried away to © 
escape from the works of the devil. 
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Che Argument for Cemyeranee, 


. AT a meeting in Tremont Temple, in behalf of no-licence. De- 
cember 3, a letter from Gov. Ames was read, in which he said, “ The 
saloon is a most dangerous factor in our social and political life, and 
it must be restrained and finally suppressed.” The Rev. Hugh Mont- 
gomery made an able argument, from which the followine quotations 
are presented as very instructive : — : 

ft Liquor sellers, liquor drinkers, advocates of license and of pro- 
hibition all agree that alcohol as a beverage is a curse to the human 
race. Now the simple question is, how can this universal plague be 
removed in our large cities,— by a high license or by prohibition ? 
Those who advocate a high license refer to only two of the features, 
viz., that there are fewer saloons and a larger revenue. They never 
refer to the amount of hquor drank and the crime committed 
through their pet scheme. Now, we ask all candid men to weigh 
the facts and decide according to the evidence. Statistics from 
Europe and America, from reliable sources, show that ninety per 
cent. of the crime, suffering, and pauperism in these great nations is 
due to intemperance. Then why license it? In 1743 Lord Chester- 
field said that ‘luxuries may be taxed, but vice ought to be prohib- 
ited.’ Again he said, ‘ Would you lay a tax on the Ten Command- 
ments?’ History, from that time to this, with our own personal 
experience, prove that vice ought never to be licensed. The Lon- 
don Telegraph, twenty-six years ago, said: ‘Our revenue may 
derive some unholy profits from the sale of alcohol,’ and that ‘the 
entire traffic is nevertheless a covenant with death,’ and it might 


have been said, ‘a league with hell.’ An itemized report from Great 


Britain shows that for every $5 received from revenue of the liquor 
traffic by the government it has cost the people £50. 

“Secondly, it is astonishing to hear sensible men, in public and pri- 
vate, talk of high license as a new plan which ought to be given a 
fair trial. High license has been tried in many States, towns, and 
cities, and found wanting. The famous Harper high license law in 
Illinois proved to be a dead failure. In Chicago it has been tried for 
the last five years: in 1882, under low license, the arrests for crime 
were 18,045; in 1887, under high license, 27,632, an increase of 
9,587. A $1000 license was tried in Nebraska, known as the Slo- 
cum law. Therecords of the courts show that drunkenness increased, 
gambling increased, and all kinds of vice increased. Towa tried it 
for years, and facts show that crime doubled, and after a fair trial 
she abolished it, and has to-day prohibition. St. Louis had a $76 
license in 1883, and arrests were 7,836. In 1887, under high license, 
crime increased 20 per cent. Atlanta, in 1887, had high license, 


$1500. The first six months crime doubled as compared with no- 


license. What is true of the above place is true of every place we 


have known, except Philadelphia. 

“The New York Tribune about two years ago sent out to its read- 
ers asking whether they believed in high license or in prohibition. 
Answers were received from 18,000 voters, and they showed that 
about 4000 of the number believed in high license, and the balance, 
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about 14,000, in prohibition. Let us now call your attention to facts 
in our own State. High license has been tried in Worcester for the 
last two years. We have had the same mayot and city marshal for 
the last three years in that city, who have rigidly enforced the exist- 
ing laws. In 1886 we had no-license, and the total arrests for crime 
were 2917. Seven months of this year were under no-license. In 
1887 we had a license and about two-thirds of the number of saloons 
were licensed. There were 4236 arrests, an increase of crime of 
1319. In 1888 we have still fewer saloons and a still higher license; 
but for the last six months we have committed to our jails 1890 for 
drunkenness alone, while during the same time under no-license only 
872 were committed. They pardoned out of jail under no-license 
during six months, for good behavior, 56, and this year under high 
license, during the same time, they have been compelled to pardon 
out over 300 to make room for bigger criminals. We have the 
testimony in that city of the mayor, city marshal, and 52 manufac- 
turers, whom I personally visited, who emphatically say that high 
license is a failure, and believe the time has come when the Jiquor 
traffic should be prohibited by law. ‘The speaker here referred to a. 
number of other cities and towns, and gave the facts to prove that 
“high license has been weighed in the balances and found wanting.” 
He then contrasted the license system with the prohibition system, 
and claimed that prohibition does prohibit wherever it is allowed to 
reinain on the statute books long enough to give it a fair trial. This 
was shown by the statement of Gov. Martin of Kansas aud Gov. 
Larrabee of Iowa.” 

Undoubtedly the suppression of saloons diminishes drunkenness 
and crime. But wherever it is done there is a strong under- 
current of resistance which breaks out openly in cities. 

It does not as yet appear practicable to suppress ‘the saloon entire- 
ly in large cities. It is not done in Maine. Boston, under the pres- 
ent laws, will have the saloons. reduced after the first of May trom 
their former number of 8000 to less than 800. 

We need something still more thorough and effective. What we 
need and what we can do for the eradication of intemperance will 
be considered in the next volume of the JoURNAL OF MAN, to which 
I would invite the attention of all sincere reformers. 





Judustrial duration. 


At a meeting of the Boston Boot and Shoe Club Dec. 5, the 
subject of Industrial Education was discussed by some of its per- 
sonal friends. 

Dr. Samuel Eliot referred to the general interest in all industrial 
education, remarking, however, that the idea is not a new one. The 
great Englishman Locke, in the 17th century, urged that every boy 
should be taught a trade, and in the next century Rousseau advocated 
manual training, and the use of tools by young people. In the 
schools of Boston the idea is not new. and for many years carpentry, 
drawing, modelling, printing, cooking, dressmaking, and a gieat 
variety Of useful occupations have been thoroughly and conscien- 
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tiously taught, as any one can learn by a visit to the school on North 
Bennett street, which stands a monument to Boston’s intelligence 
and charity. Dr. Eliot was not prepared to say that the overcrowd- 
ing and confusion of mind of the past should not be a warning and 
should not impel us to relieve the public of the burden of cartyine on 
the work of industrial education. ae i 

The speaker quoted several instances in which remarkable confu- 
sion of ideas have resulted in some schools which had come Under 
his notice. Let the public schools give manual training, drawing, 
sewing, and like departments, which shall not interfere with the 
regular curriculum of instruction. Dr. Eliot spoke in high terms of 
Mr. Williamson’s idea of free schools of industrial training, but. re- 
gretted that girls and colored boys are not to be ineluded in its priv- 
ileges. He appealed to the club to establish a boot and shoe train- 
ing school for boys and girls, irrespective of color, and predicted 
great results, even though the beginning might be small. Dr. Eliot 
was heartily applauded as he resumed his seat. 

Dr. John G. Blake, of the Boston school committee, was the next 
speaker. He referred to the fact that but few boys are able to carry 
their education further than the graduating class of the grammar 
school. It took about 10 years to induce the Boston school board to 


_ take the first step, and because the apprenticeship system is practic- 


ally destroyed it is difficult to surround many of these boys with 
proper influences. Dr. Blake regretted that in the United States 
less has been done in the matter of industrial education than in 
Russia, Germany, France, England, and other countries. In the 
interests of morality and American labor educate your boys! That 
is the true solution of the problem of Protection. [Applause.] In 
Chicago a club of business men has organized ’a school for the 
recruiting of skilled labor, and in St. Louis a somewhat similar idea 
has been put in practical operation. Dr. Blake believed that boys and 
girls, after graduation, should be placed in technical training schools 
and instructed in the leading industries. Dr. Blake regretted that 
the $250,000 once offered to the city of Boston by Mr. Ruggles, the 
inventor of the Ruggles printing presses, for the establishment of a 
large industrial school, was declined by the city government and the 
money went to Mr. Ruggles’ distant relatives. Dr. Blake urged the 
club to make some effort to place Boston right on this question of 
industrial education. 

Prof. John D. Runkle, who in 1876 introduced the system of in- 
dustrial education into the Institute of Technology, was next intro- 
duced. He referred to the operations of the strictly typical trade 
schools in European countries, as, for instance, the institutions for 
teaching watchmaking, by which the great watch factories are 
recruited, and expressed the opinion that the idea as thus developed 
is a wrong one. There should be uo class education ; but such 
training should be offered as shall enable boys and girls of every 
bent of mind to think, solve mechanical problems, and thus develop 
their ability and aptitude, as has been done in Brookline. After SIX 
years of experience, the result in the ‘* vacation ” school has been so 
satisfactory that the committee has decided to establish a permanent 
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industrial school. Boys are given two lessons in carpentry a week ; 
mechanical and freehand drawing is an integral part of the school 
work. The question is: Do arithmetic, geography, and history 
develop all there is in a child that is worth developing? 

Mr. James A. Page, for very many years master of the Dwight 
school, and the teacher of not a few present, was the next speaker. 
He was satisfied from experience that the place for industrial edu- 
cation is the public school. Facts, not theories, are what must be 
considered. Stanley Hall, Dr. Harris, Felix Adler, said that 
drawing a thing and making a thing is very much easier than describ- 
ing that thing in abstract language. Manual training is mental 
training, per se. Manual training is such a relief to the regular 
school course as to be a positive benefit, and not a detriment to the 
pupus. Sir Charles Bell uttered the conviction that there can be no 
perfectly developed and cultivated brain without the accompaniment 
of an educated hand, and the experience of observant instructors 
bears out this assumption, Mr. Page’s address was listened to with 
rapt attention and liberally applauded. 

Prof. Edwin P. Seaver, superintendent of the Boston public 
schools, regarded the term manual training as misleading. It is not 
the training of the hand so -much as the training of the mind, 
There is no complete and thorough training of the mind without a 
skilful hand. But the speaker’s main point was that the public 
school principle is capable of a very great extension in order to meet 
the educational requirements of the time, viz., free schools of 
mechanic arts. When it is urged that the city of Boston must not 
go so far as to spend the public money for the training of any boy 
for any special trade, it should be remembered that for the past 250 
years the Boston Latin school has been going a long way in fitting 
men for the bar, the pulpit, and the learned professions generally. 
Apprenticeship is a thing of the past. There are hundreds of boys 
in our city who need industrial education, and are they not entitled 
to it? Mr. Seaver mentioned as very significant the fact that the 
locomotive works in Philadelphia, after three years’ trial of gradu- 
ates from the Girard College industrial school, made a standing offer 
to the effect that any graduates from this college class in the future 
would be allowed a remission of two years of the five years which 
ordinary apprentices are required to serve in the establishment. 
Boys in Girard College who gave but ten hours a week to technical 
study were thus declared by hard-headed, practical men as being as 
proficient as boys who gave fifty hours a week to acquiring know- 
ledge in their own establishment. 





Rieclatming the Desert. 

THouGH it has long been known that the tribes of aborigines 
who once existed in the States and Territories of the Southwest had 
a system of agriculture which permitted them to subsist in towns of 
considerable size, we have not realized until recently the extent of 
their resources and the ability they displayed as engineers. The 
Hemenway expedition has examined ancient lines of canal in South- 
western Arizona in the valley of the Gila and its chief tributary the 
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Salado, rivers which pour their waters finally into the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, like their northerly neighbor, the Colorado. Between the 
Salado and the Gila, where there is now only a growth of such plants 
as endure a torrid climate, without rain for the greater part of the 
year, the ancient people had their towns and cities. Some of the 
communal houses were several hundred feet square and three or four 
stories high. One city was traced for three or four miles, and con- 
tained between forty and fifty of these large structures, which were 
irregularly placed, after the fashion of Indian towns. Each large 
house is supposed by Mr. Cushing, the ethnologist of the party, who 
has made the Pueblo Indians a lifelong study, to have held the mem- 
bers of one clan. The walls were sometimes of adobe bricks, and 
sometimes they were strengthened with posts and wattles. Each 
town has a separate larger ruin, surrounded by a strong wall so as to 
form a yard. Here Mr. Cushing locates the abode of the chief ruler 
or priest, the stores of the town, and the citadel in case of an attack. 
It is estimated that the two valleys of the Gila and Salado supported 
at one period no less than 200,000 souls. 

This could only have been accomplished by irrigation, It appears. 
that the water from the Salado was run across the flat land between 
it and the Gila for a distance of from fifteen to twenty miles. ‘The 
new settlers have already begun to use the ditches contrived by the 
extinct population. The canals were dug in. terrace outline, filled 
with brush, and then burned cut in order to solidify the bottom and » 
sides. ‘Mr. Cushing,” says the American Naturalist, “ is of the 
opinion that they used rafts made of reeds for navigating these 
canals, and this seems more probable from the heavy materials that 
have been brought from a distance. It seems certain that they 
floated the pine timber used in their building operations down the 
Salt and Gila rivers from the distant mountains.’ These people 
burned their dead as a general rule, collecting the ashes into an urn, 
which was commonly broken, in sign of death; but the expedition 
found so many skeletons buried within the larger buildings men- 
tioned, just beneath the floor, that it appears to have been the custom 
to bury chiefs and priests. A food vessel and highly-decorated water 
jar were buried with the corpse, and sometimes arrow and spear 
heads. In one grave a large stone knife and turquoise ornaments 
were found. Tools and weapons are generally of stone, and there 
are a few copper ornaments, shell carvings, inlaid with turquoise, and 
other decorations common to semi-savage tribes. ‘The pottery 1s of 
many colors and carries a fine glaze. ‘They had smelting furnaces 1n 
the mountains, and appear to have stood on much the same plane of 
cultivation as those Zunis to whom Mr. Cushing is guide, philosopher, 
and friend. : 

The opening up of these old canals is the first step to cause the 
deserts now. covered by mesquite to support a fair population. With 
modern appliances it is not impossible that the Colorado, rushing 
along the bottom of an enormous cleft in the earth, down which 
Major Powell made his venturesome trip years ago, should spread its 
fertilizing waters over portions of the Yuma and Mohave deserts in- 
‘stead of losing them in the salt waves of the Gulf. 
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Chap. XVI. — Che Futellectual Fiegion of the Brain. 
ILLUSTRATED BY PATHOLOGY AND ANATOMY. 


Intellectual discoveries of Galland Spurzheim— Lallemand’s case of injury of the 
forehead and loss of intelligence -— Connection of paralysis and loss of language 
— Solly’s case of d sease of tront lobe and loss of intellect — Lallemand’s case of 
strictly limited dis2ase of front lobe and loss of intellect — Iron bar shot through 
the head — French case, wound in frontal sinus, am 1urosis and loss of memory 
— Dr. Crawford’s case of blow on the forehead and lass of memory of language 
— Case of tumor onthe forehead and disorganization of both front lobes, with 
great loss of intellect and good temper—Ducrot’s report of fracture of the 
frontal bone with depression, followed by loss of speech, sense, memory, and 

judgment, with idiotic countenance — Dunn’s report of attacks of hemiplegia with 
partial destruction of the corpora striata and left front lobe, and inability to say 
anything butdat! Testimony of Hitzig and Meynert as to the front lobe —In- 
flucnce of the occiput on the intellect —Influence of the base of the brain and 
the pelvic region — Vindication of Gall’s discovery of the Language organ by 
pathological researches — Conduct of the faculty— Connection of the intel- 
lectual organs and the corpora striata— Their motor and sensitive nuclei — 
Distribution of motor and sensitive fibres in the brain — The intellectual, emo- 
tional, and executive regions of the brain as the foundation of the New Educa- 
tion — Connection of the executive with both intellectual and emotional regions 
— Illustrations by pathology and vivisection — The brain a psycho-physiological 
organ, requiring profound study. 


Notwithstanding the fashion of ignoring the discoveries of Gall 
and Spurzheim, the force of common sense in the medical profession 
is too great to permit them to be unconscious of the intellectual 
functions of the front lobe,.in which every one who uses his intellect 
vigorously is conscious of some local feeling. 

Injuries and diseases of the front lobe, though imperfectly re- 
ported, have necessarily illustrated the science of the brain by show- 
ing that the front lobe (or rather the brain of the forehead, for ana- 
tomists of late have extended the name of the front lobe beyond the 
forehead) is of all portions of the brain the least necessary or im- 
portant to life, and that its loss or injury, though interfering with 
intellect, never involves the physiological faculties or passions, and 
never interferes with the vital force. 

This effect of injuries of the front lobe in impairing the intellect 
without in the least impairing the health, was well illustrated in the 
case of Marie Lucas, aged forty years, who after an injury of the 
forehead had undergone trepanning, after which she became subject 
to epileptic attacks. This is one of the cases reported by the cele- 
brated physician Lallemand. 

In the autopsy, the cicatrice, an inch and a half long, was observed 
on the left side of the forehead. The bone at the spot was entirely 
sound, but the dura mater within was thickened and adherent 
through the arachnoid to the gray substance, which at this spot was 
very soft, pulpy, and of a yellowish color. A‘great part of the left 
front lobe was thus softened, but the remainder of the left/hemi- 
sphere was perfectly sound, contrasting in appearance with the mor- 
bid part, and the right hemisphere was ; perfectly sound, and nothing 
wrong in the chest and abdomen. 

This was a clear case to illustrate the functions of the fool lobe, 
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to show a loss of intellect but. not of the physiological vigor. In 
the year following her injury it was observed that her mind was 
enfeebled, and she was frequently absent minded. As these symp- 
toms suddenly became more prominent in January, she was carried 
the Ist of February to the Hotel Dieu, and it was observed that her 
constitution was not at all affected, but that she appeared to be in 
flourishing health, though en-a state of stupor, With face somewhat 
injected and agitated by convulsive movements, which appeared also in 
the right eve and arm, and were aggravated by touching the epigas- 


trium; The convulsive movements increased, respiration was labo- 


rious and noisy, and during three days these symptoms continued 
with stupor, anda paralytic condition began to appear, when death 
arrived after three days’ confinement. 

The suppression of intelligence was rather greater than usually oc- 
curs when only one hemisphere is affected, but it is very probable that 
the adjacent surface of the right lobe, which is the seat of conscious- 
ness, was affected by the sympathy of contiguity and the influence 
of the inflammation in'the dura mater, which is not said to bedimited 
by the median line. The convulsive movements of face and arms 
on the right side must have been produced by the extension of the 
inflammation back from the front lobe into the corpora striata. This 
indicates plainly that the control of the facial movements and upper 
limbs belongs to the anterior portion of the striata adjoining the front 
lobe, and there are other cases reported which sustain this view. 

It is also well known that impairment or destruction of the faculty 
of language, which lies at the posterior margin of the front lobe, 
where it is in contact with the middle (orspheno-temporal) lobe, is 
very commonly accompanied by sufficient disease of the striata to 
produce more or less complete paralysis — the corpora striata being 
immediately adjacent, behind the organ of language. 

Sir Samuel Solly, the able anatomist, reported the case of a 
woman of thirty-eight years, whose attack began with vomiting and 
* partial loss of consciousness.’ When first seen she was weak, and 
was slow in replying to questions. For two days she manifested in- 
creasing dulness, until, at the close of the second, her mind was 


gone, for, though capable of speaking, she was drowsy and did not 
know her medical attendant. She died next morning. In this case 
Mr. Solly found the under part of the right anterior lobe “so soft 
that it gave way to the finger, and when the brain was removed we 


found the anterior portion of the corpus callosum also torn aud evi- 


dently softened.” This is the portion of the corpus callosum which 
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connects the intellectual organs. There was also a layer of effused 
blood between the hemispheres, and upon the front lobe, and a small 
clot at the fissure of Sylvius about the size of a hazel nut. This is 
at the posterior boundary of the intellectual region. — 
Another case was reported by Lallemand of injury of the left 
front lobe and impairment of the intellect, which makes a very good 
illustration. The patient, Biriat, a tailor of fifty-five years, subject 
for many years to hematuria, with a diseased bladder, had a hemor- 
rhage Jan. 6, 1818, which was quickly suppressed, and two days after 
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experienced a notable diminution of his memory, and a fixed pain in 
the front of his head. February 6th, he entered the Hotel Dieu, 
with the left angle of his mouth a little retracted, his speech embar- 
rassed, and his memory confused. He forgot what he had to say, and 
his answers to questions were slow. Yet he had a good appetite, 
tranquil sleep, and no paralysis. During eleven days there appeared 
to be some improvement developed, but on the 12th he died in his 
bed without any premonition: 

In the autopsy the dura mater adhered to the subjacent mem- 
branes, and the cortical substance of the brain also adhered to 
them, for a space as large as a thirty-sous piece, on the left front 
lobe, and had a hardened cartilaginous appearance, but the subjacent 
white substance of the front lobe was considerably softened. All the 
rest of the brain in both hemispheres was in its natural condition, 
except that it was strongly injected. ; 

This is as good as an experiment in vivisection, showing the partial 
destruction of one of the front lobes, and corresponding impairment 
of intellect. The slight defect in the facial muscles of the right side, 
illustrates, like the case of Marie Lucas, that the portion of the 
striata which is so anterior as to be affected by the intellectual organs 
is the portion which governs the muscles of the face. When the in- 
jury of the front lobe is nearer its base, it affects the muscles of 
speech, which are also governed at the anterior part of the striata. 

The report, though far from- being as complete and accurate as it 
should be, shows, like the previous case, that great injury of the intel- 
lectual organs is compatible with undisturbed health. The disease 
of the bladder in this case was the cause of injury to the brain, but 
the report shows no apparent cause of death unless it be the 
exhaustive tendency of frontal irritation of the brain. 

That extreme. anterior injuries of the brain are comparatively 
harmless, because the anterior organs are destitute of physiological 
power, was never better illustrated than in the case of Phineas Gage, 
Sept., 1848, which I published in full at the time. In this case a 
tamping iron an inch and a quarter in diameter and forty-three inches 
long was driven by a gunpowder blast through the man’s head, from 
below upwards, passing inside of the cheek-bone, and at the back 
of the eye-socket, coming out at the median line above, a little be- 
hind the forehead, and yet the manesurvived, with but very little dis- 
turbance of the brain, and little suffering. This is the most marvel- 
lous injury of the brain ever recorded. Brain substance was lost and 
some of the eye muscles disturbed; but his easy recovery is unex- 
ampled in the history of surgery! Why? ‘The brain substance de- 
stroyed by the passage of the iron bar was chiefly in the region of 
disease (inorbific sensibility), the loss of which is even less injurious 
than the loss of the intellectual organs, and the effect of this injury 
must have been to increase his hardihood and resistance to disease, 
by diminishing his sensibility. Such resistance is never seen when 
the injury is behind the ears, or in the posterior half of the brain. 
This case is so important that I shall give it a special exposition 
hereafter. 
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In the Lancette Francaise of 1833 there is a report of an officer 
who was wounded by a ball in the right frontal sinus, which pro- 
duced amaurosis and a total loss of memory of events and objects. 
The frontal sinus covers the perceptive organs, and sometimes ex- 
tends over the region of Memory. 

Dr. Crawford has reported a case in the “ Cyclopedia of Practical 
Medicine,” in which a blow on the forehead, just above the nose, pro- 
duced disease, making it necessary to remove a portion of the bone 
with the trephine. In this case a loss of the memory of language 
was reported to have occurred. 

The Ldinburgh Journal, in its thirty-eighth volume, contained a re- 
port which, like most of reports concerning the brain, is far from being 
as complete as it should be. It was the case of a woman, who, in con- 
sequence of a tumor on the forehead as large as an egg, producing 
headache and epileptic fits, changed in her deportment from kind- 
ness to being very irascible. She lost the faculties of adding num- 
bers, of distinguishing colors, and of recollecting persons, and forgot 
the looks of her most intimate friends, whom she recognized by their 
voices. In this case both frontal lobes were disorganized, there 
being an abscess in the right, and an osseous tumor in the left. 

In a case reported by Dr. Ducrot (“Essai sur la Cephalite,” 1812), 
and quoted by Lallemand and by Solly, “Mr. A., about sixty years of 
age, had a fracture with depression into the left frontal region, by a 
stone thrown with violence; he lost much blood, but was able to re- 
turn home;” from which he died on the eleventh day. In the au- 
topsy, the effects of the inflammation and compression were observed, 
the inflammation having extended in the membranes of the brain 
sufficiently to account for the paralysis, and through the front lobe 
sufficiently to account for the paralysis of the intellect, which was 
the first and most prominent symptom. 

On the second day he had * confusion of memory and inability to 
give proper answers to questions ; on the fourth day there was drow- 
siness ; on the fifth day drowsiness increased, with loss of speech; and 
the same symptoms increased on the sixth. On the eighth day “de- 
lirium, loss of sense, convulsive motions of trunk and limbs, respiration 
difficult, snoring, eyes fixed, gaping mouth.” On the ninth “the con- 
vulsions cease, the drowsiness diminishes, his senses return, but the 
alteration of memory and judgment continues,” with “slight delirium, 
the left limbs begin to be paralyzed.” On the tenth ‘ complete 
paralysis of these limbs, with rigidity and slight pain when they were 
raised from the trunk, the countenance idiotic, answers not correct, op- 
tical illusions.” Eleventh day, “loss of sense, aphonia, immobility 
and general insensibility, coma,” and death. 

The autopsy, though not as well described as desirable, corre- 
sponded to the phenomena. “Depression two lines in depth, for 
about two inches on the frontal region,” was reported ; and an inflam- 
mation is mentioned on the median line, extending on one side to 
the corpus callosum, on the other to the base of the brain. Although 
the statement is very inexact, it is clear that a severe injury was In- 
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flicted on the forehead, from which an inflammation extended in the 
centre of the intellectual region. 

The injury to the intellectual organs may come from behind as 
well as before, and this we see in cases of paralysis, in which the 
corpora striata are affected, which he immediately behind the intel- 
lectual organs. When they are injured, the most posterior intel- 
lectual organs suffer, and consequently language is affected. 

A case was reported by Surgeon Robert Dunn to the Royal 
Medico-Chirurgical Society in 1850, in which the patient, an aged 
female, after an apopleptic attack, became hemiplegic, but soon re; 
covered entirely, appearing to be restored in all respects to general 
health except * the habit of using one word for another, and of not 
applying the proper and appropriate names to the things signified.” 
Over two years afterward she had another attack, resulting in hemi- 
plegia of the right side. General health was again restored, but the 
paralysis continued, with a loss of language. ‘The movemeuts of the 
tongue were free, as well as the movements of deglutition. Her 
mind also appeared to be active; but she could not utter a word ex- 
cept the monosyllable dat, dat! When she attempted to speak, she 
sometimes shed tears for her incapacity. It is evident, therefore, that 
the paralytic affection of the striata had invaded the organ of Jan- 
guage, and in this condition it would be difficult to judge how much 
her intellect was impaired. 

In the autopsy, it was found that the upper two thirds of the 
front lobe of the left side were completely disorganized and pulpy, 
and the upper half of the left corpus striatum was destroyed, the 
injury extending to the thalamus, which was reduced to less than 
half its natural size, its upper surface being greatly wasted. This 
corresponded to the right paralysis of the body. 

On the right side were indications of disease, which caused the 
first attack on the left side. Where was an apoplectie clot in the 
striatum and a state of softening extending to the margin of the 
thalamus. In addition to this the corpus callosum was nearly 
destroyed. 

There must have been great intellectual impairment in this case, 
which would have been displayed but for the total loss of language, © 
as the front lobe was as much injured as in the case of Marie 
Lucas. 

The physiologist Hitzig, who has done so much in vivisection, has 
recognized this effect of frontal injuries. He says: *“ Mention must 
be made of the view contended for by Meynert that the peculiar 
weakness of memory noted even in the initial stage of general para- 
lysis is referable to an early invasion of the front lobe. This view 
is supported by Meynert’s anatomical investigations, as well as by 
the fact that in the gradual succession from the Primates up to Man 
the frontal lobe continually increases in size.’ 

Impairment of the intellect does not depend exclusively on les- 
ions of the front lobe, for according to the law of co-operation 
between the occipital and frontal, great impairmeuts of the occipital 
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region would enfeeble the action of the intellect by taking away all 


_ the energy of the constitution. 


Hitzig says that in protracted paralytic dementia there is always 
atrophy of the cerebral organs, and a very cedematous condition 
exists in the membranes of the brain, and “a great evolution of 
water is often found over the parietal and occipital lobes,” while the 
frontal and temporal regions are “ generally tree or less affected.” 


This evolution of water over the posterior regions of the brain in 
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dementia he ascribes to atrophy of the brain substance. Hence it 
appears that atrophy of the posterior regions of the brain is a pro- 
minent cause of dementia, as we know also that a large develop- 
ment of these regions gives the mind great energy. 

Irritations in the base of the brain have a very injurious influence 
upon the mind, and in like manner all dis2ases in the lower portion 
of the trunk are injurious to the brain. Many women continually 
suffer mental depression and impairment of memory from diseases of 
the womb. In my * Therapeutic Sarcoguomy ” the influence of var- 
ious diseases upon the brain will be explained. Every active disease 
in any portion of the body gives us a demonstration of the laws of 
Sarcognomy. 3 

The most perfect illustration of the effect of brain disease on the 
mental faculties is found in reference to the organ of language, 
because the faculty of speech is a matter that cannot be overlooked, 
while any amount of other mental or moral changes might pass 
unnoticed and unreported. 

The triumphant vindication of Gall’s discovery of the organ of 
language by the pathological researches of Bouillaud, Broca, Dax, 
Ferrier, Trousseau, Jaccoud, Hughlings Jackson, Falret, and others, 
and especially of late by Meynert, who has cited fifteen illustrations, 
is a remarkable example of the slow progress of pathological dis- 
covery in comparison with the bolder method of Gall. It was thirty- 
three years after the death of Gall that Broca announced the 
connection of aphasia with the locality in which Gall found the 
faculty of language —the inferior portion of the third frontal convolu- 
tion. Even in avimals without speech, as the monkey, Ferrier has 


shown that this locality in the brain is concerned in the movements 
of the lips and tongue. 


But how feeble is the sense of justice in the learned professors, 
who seldom mention the name of the great discoverer. Is a bold 
departure from the doctrines of the Academy and colleges an unpard- 
onable offence, that should deprive Gall of the honorable mention 
that is given to great physiologists and philosophers ? an honor which 
he commanded in his lifetime by his force of character; and although 
it has taken so long a time to bring the entire proféssion to a cold- 


_ blooded recognition of his discovery, there were leading men of the 


profession in France, England, and Germany, who, during the life 
of Gall, recognized his discoveries ; and it was three years before his 
death that Prof. Bouillaud published in the Archives of Medicine, 
vol. 8, his clinical researches demonstrating that the loss of speech 
corresponds with a lesion of the anterior lobes of the brain, and con- 
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firming the opinion of Gall as to the seat of the faculty of spoken 
language. 

The intellectual organs of the front lobe are closely connected 
with the part just behind them in the middle lobe, which may be re- 
garded as the summit of the spinal system, upon which the convolu- 
tions of the brain are superadded. ‘This part, in which the ascend- 
ing white spinal fibres are mixed with the softer gray substance, 
acquires thereby a striped appearance, which gives it the name of 
corpus striatum, the striated or striped body, of which the plural is 
corpora striata. 

From the corpora striata the fibres are prolonged into the front 
lobe, which brings the two parts into very intimate connection; and 
as the corpora striata are the headquarters of voluntary motion, the 
locality from which the commands of the will are sent to all parts of 
the body, it is necessary that they should be in the closest possible 
connection with the front lobes, in which the intellectual faculties 
conceive the ideas which guide the movements. 

The lower intellectual organs, viz., the Sense of Force, Form, Size, 
Distance, and Weight, lying at the base of the front lobe, are the ones 
which have their fibres prolonged into the motor region of the 
corpora striata, and it is they which make it possible to execute any 
definite movement correctly. The higher intellectual organs have 
no such close connection. The portion of the striata thus connected 
with clear ideas of action and capable of commanding all the muscles, 
is called the nucleus caudatus, which is intimately connected with 
the lower posterior region of the cerebrum, and the other portion, 
which is the channel ot Sensibility, and therefore connects with the 
organ of Sensibility, just above the cheek-bone, is called the lenticular 
nucleus, fibres from which may be traced to the organ of Sensibility. 
These two nuclei in the striata correspond with and are the continu- 
ation of the sensitive and motor columns of the spinal cord. These 
motor columns in the medulla oblongata (which is the commence- 
ment of the brain, where the spinal cord enters the cranium) take the 
name of pyramidal bodies, and are easily observed. ‘They display con- 
spicuously a crossing from one side to the other, which brings the right 
half of the brain into communication with the left half of the body, 
and the left half with the right, so that disease on one side of the 
brain may paralyze the opposite side of the body. 

These pyramidal bodies or motor columns are increased in the brain 
by the addition of other fibres and gray substance, which supply 
the whole basilar surface of the brain, which is thus brought into 
communication with all the muscles, so that any excitement of the 
animal impulses rouses muscular action or makes us restless, and a 
strong excitement produces great muscular strength. 

The sensitive columns, in passing into the brain, occupy at first a 
more posterior and exterior portion of the asvending mass, and in 
their ultimate relations have a more intimate sympathy with the 
anterior than the posterior organs, especially the anterior part of 
the spheno-temporal lobe. The most anterior relation of the sensi- 
tive system is that of the optic nerve, which, although rising from 
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the corpora quadrigemina (which are midway in the brain between 

the front and back in a line between the upper portion of the ears ) 

is in the most intimate relation with the intellectual region. “The 
sensitive system ascending from the spinal cord, and passing through 
the lenticular nucleus, has its full representation in the temples just 
above the cheek-bones, and this Sensibility, occupying the basis of 
the middle lobe, between the eye and the ear, appears to be the 
basis of the emotional nature, as the visual faculties are the basis of 
the intellectual. 

This distinction between the intellectual faculties to which vision 
is tributary, the emotional faculties to which feeling is tributary, and 
the energetic executive faculties to which the motor nervous system 
is tributary, is an important element of the philosophy of the New 
Education. ‘The intellectual faculties belong to the front, the 
emotional to the middle, and the executive to the posterior region 

of the brain, where their basis is found in the med- 
tlla oblongata in a line between the ears. The 
posterior or occipital region is the largest, being 
equal to the other two, the middle, emotional, is 
the next, and the intellectual region the smallest. 
Yet our educational systems have been devoted 
exclusively to this smallest region of the brain, ina 
manner which often overtasks it instead of develop- 
ing. The emotional nature, or elements of a good character, have 
been neglected, and the energies of character not only neglected but 
positively injured by suspending all active duties and labors. 

The New Education develops the manly energies by an industrial 
and gymnastic training which insures success in business. It 
develops the emotional and moral nature, which insures an honorable 
and happy life, and it really develops the intellect by giving it 
practicality, freedom, and originality. It happily combines the 
intellectual and emotional faculties by means of music and voice 
exercises, addressed to the sense of hearing, which is intermediate 
between intelligence and feeling. 

Each of these regions is intimately associated with the other. The 
‘muscular energies depend on the intellect for their guidance, with- 
out which they would be helpless; and this co-operation is secured 
by the motor fibres which pass from the medulla through the striata 

to the intellectual organs. They are also dependent on the upper 
emotional region, for disease in the upper emotional region produces 
paralysis and sometimes convulsions. This connection with the 
- emotional region is illustrated by the anatomical fact that the fibres 
; from the striata pass up to the emotional organs, making as close a 
- connection with them as with the intellectual. The fibres of the 





emotional regions pass down into the motor columns, and a degenera- 
- tion or destruction of substance in the emotional region produces a 
degeneration of fibres which may be traced down the spinal cord. 

These pathological facts, which have long been known, and illus- 
trated in more than a thousand cases, are entirely foreign to the 
- Gallian system of Phrenology ; and the devotees of the old system, 
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who with parrot-like monotony have continued to teach the doctrines 
of Gall, unconscious of modern progress, have never attempted to 
explain the variance between the old theory and the facts. 

That which has long been shown by pathology, in its thousand 
autopsies, has been still more decisively shown in the experiments 
of Ferrier, Fritsch, Hitzig, and others on the brains of animals 
nearest to man. They have demonstrated a psycho-motor region 
in the upper surfaces of the brain by means of which they irritate 
the muscular system, and by the destruction of which they produce 
a temporary paralysis. Of all this the old Phrenology knew nothing, 
and for these facts had no explanation. The new Anthropology takes 
cognizance of all the facts that anatomy, pathology, and vivisection 
have developed, and shows how injuries of the upper surface produce 
paralysis, though not as complete as may be produced through the 
striata, in which the section of a few fibres from the nucleus 
caudatus produces total paralysis. 

It shows also how the occipital co-operate with the frontal organs, 
as illustrated in Chap. XVI.— Region of Understanding — which 
shows that the frontal organs depend on the occipital for their power. 
The most extreme illustration of this by vivisection experiments is the 
showing that vision is largely dependent on the lateral inferior 
region of the occiput, by injury of which blindness may be produced. 
Such physiological facts are quite puzzling to the old-fashioned 
phrenologist. . 7 

The comprehensive truth of cerebral science is that the brain is a 
physiological as well as psychic organ, and that it is as impossible 
for the old Phrenology to explain its action by considering it merely 
as a psychic organ, as it is for modern physiologists to explain it by 
experiments on animals to ascertain physiological action, which can 
be seen, without any reference to the psychic. The psycho-physio- 
logical operations of the brain must be studied as a whole, in 
connection with its anatomy, and also in connection with the corre- 
sponding physiological and psychic action in the body, which consti- 
tutes the science of Sarcognomy. 

Students of nature and sincere lovers of wisdom (who:are not a 
large class) are not content with any of the limited and partial 
views of science and philosophy which they obtain from teachers. 

The fragmentary illustrations of the constitution of man which 
are obtainable from physiologists, phrenologists, and speculative. 
philosophizers are not Anthropology, as the fragmentary glimpses of 
religion obtainable through any sect are not the religion of the 
future. 

There cannot possibly be either a true Anthropology, or a true 
system of philosophy, which is not based upon a correct knowledge of 
the psychic elements of human nature, and their association with the 
brain and body. Nor can that complete knowledge be attained in 
any other way than by the experimental investigation of the brain. 
But, self-evident as this appears, the universities do not appear to be 
conscious of its truth and importance, while they adhere to old forms 
of barren speculation, and neglect the science of the brain. 
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Misrellaneous. 


“A FAMILIAR TALK TO READERS. — This number ends the second 
volume of the JOURNALOF MAN. I have endeavored as far as possible 
in its cramped limits to present that which the good and the wise 
desire. The good man desires to know what can be done, and what 
is doing, to make the world better, and what is its actual condition, 
The wise man desires to know how much of truth there may be in 
the opinions, notions, and philosophies that are current, and what 
newer, profounder, truer views oflife and progress may be gained by 
original researches such as those to which I have given half a cent- 
ury, which are expressed by the word ANTHROPOLOGY. It has. 
been impossible to give all this in a small magazine, and I have 
been compelled to omit from each number a large amount of 
cotemporary intelligence, science, and philosophy which ought to 
have been given to my readers. Even the enlarged Journal will 
still be inadequate, and will require great condensation to treat its 
numerous themes. ‘This will make the Journal of each year a vol- 
ume of permanent value for the library, indispensable to those 
who wish the best thought and knowledge of the century, unencum- 
-bered by the verbosity that is so common. ‘This is a time of won- 
derful and increasing intellectual progress in both psychic and 
physical science, and in the February number I shall begin a short 
review of the foremost conditions of science, philosophy, and art. 

_ What I have done seems to be generously appreciated by readers, 
and Prof. Blake, in the Kansas Farmer, has given the following 
kindly comments on the JOURNAL OF MAN. 

“One of the most interesting publications among our exchanges 
is Buchanan's Journal of Man. 

* Probably Dr. Buchanan has carried the science of Phrenology 
farther than any man who has ever lived. His explanation of the 
functions of the various parts of the brain, and his discussions of the 
relations between mind and its organ, the brain, are highly interesting 
to those who have studied such questions. We read his works 
nearly forty years ago and therefrom obtained many ideas which 
have been of great value to us in our life-work among the stars, for 
all sciences are but links in one great chain. The Doctor is now 
quite an old man; but his writings are more interesting than ever 
before. Added to natural ability of a high order, age and experience 
have given to his present writings a richness, ripeness, and solidity 
not to be found in ordinary journals. He discusses all of the live 
topics of an advanced nature, and easily pricks the bubbles which 
hold thin air. While his writings are a rich treat to advanced 
thinkers, they would not be fully appreciated by those who have not 
looked beneath the surface.” 

Men who do not understand the science of life wear out so fast 
that the word old conveys an idea of the downhill of life, dim eyes, 
feeble limbs, and a stooping form. True philosophy repudiates all 
that ; and now, beginning the ‘seventy-fifth year, I feel as competent 
as ever for all the duties and pleasures of life; andas the tasks in 
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which I am interested require another half century for their comple- 
tion, I feel the necessity of making every day count; and asking the 
¢o-operation of all the good —asking each subscriber to find another 
if possible, and also to send in his letter the names and addresses of 
such of his acquaintance as might be interested, by sending a speci- 
men number, to become permanent subscribers to the enlarged Journal. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. — Let no reader be deterred by unfamiliarity 
with anatomical terms from carefully reading the exposition of the 
mysteries of the brain in this number, — an exposition which has 
never before been published, and*is new to all scientists. As for 
technical terms, the corpus striatum, or striped body, lies in the interior 
of the brain, above the cheek-bones and ear, and connecting down- 
wards with the spinal cord, but upwards with the intellectual and 
emotional organs. The optic thalamus is just behind the corpus 
striatum, and is counected with the higher and posterior develop- 
ment of the brain. Hemiplegia means half paralysis — paralysis of 
one side of the body, because the opposite side of the brain is diseased. 
The occiput means the hinder part of the brain or head. Amaurosis 
means impairment of vision. Coma means unconsciousness and 
stupefaction; autopsy, dissection of a dead body; cicatrice, the 
mark of a healed wound; corpus callosum, the nervous substance 
that unites the two hemispheres of the brain; dura mater, the mem- 
brane between the brain and skull; Primates, the higher order of 
animals ; dementia, loss of mind; atrophy, wasting of substance ; 
parietal, at the side of the head above the ears, including the upper 
surface ; nucleus caudatus, the motor portion of the corpora striata ; 
lenticular nucleus, the sensitive portion of the corpora striata. The 
few anatomical technicals we are compelled to use are nothing to the 
etymological compounds of chemistry, the latest of which is the 
fully developed scientific name of antipyrin, viz., dimethyloxy- 
quimzini. ‘The chemical name of cocaine contains fifty-four letters, 
being Methylbenzoinethoxyethyltetrahydropyridinecarboxylate ! 


PropHEcies — Are not in great demand before’ the time of the 
event prophesied ; but successful prophecies are highly appreciated, 
such as Prof. Blake’s prophecies of the weather. In our next issue 
will be published a remarkable prophecy concerning Cleveland and 
Harrison. , 

PsycHtcaL RESEARCH. — This Society met on the 13th in Boston. 
Prof. WM. JAmmEs presided. If the society were entirely composed 
of such men as Prof. James, it would accomplish a useful work, 
but at present it appears a very slow coach. The people who are 
speculating to-day on psychic questions are in the great majority of » 
cases following either a blind, stubborn, and stupid scepticism, or an 
equally blind and imbecile credulity, or a desperate determination to 
solve all the problems by intense thinking, without looking for facts ; 
which is about as rational as to attempt ascending on a mountain by 
lifting at your bootstraps. Of the latter style of operation we have 
a good example in the Open Court of Chicago, which positively 
knows that there is no soul and no possible immortality, because the 
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editor is conscious of nothing in him but successive states of con- 
i sciousness —an argument which would be equally available to 
rove that he had no body! However, people who are not muddled 
in mind by excessive speculation are conscious of both soul and body. 
And those who are not dominated by college authority or by animal- 
‘4 ism are willing to settle such questions by getting the facts. 


i) 


_ Souta AMERICAN Progress. — Consul Manton, of Uruguay, says 
that Brazili is ripe for arepublic as soon as Dom Pedro dies. Uruguay 
mis: prosperous, and the ARGENTINE REPUBLIC is “ the wonder of the 

i world.” It has five millions of population and receives 500,000 

immigrants annually. “Towns spring up by magic. We have 
built a city of 75,000 inhabitants in less than four years.” They 
have telephones better and cheaper than in the United States. 
Paraguay is beginning to recover. It has an immense surplus of 
“women, its male population haying been largely destroyed in the war 

with Brazil. The wonder is that so small a country, with less than 

400,000 population, should engage in war with the ten millions of 

Brazil. Uruguay is not much larger. All South America ought to 
be one federal republic. It has territory enough to sustain a popula- 

tion of sixteen hundred millions, but has only about 30,000,000 at 

present. The Roman Catholic church is its chief drawback. Even 
the Argentine Republic requires its President and Vice-President to 
be Roman Catholics. 


_ ‘Tue SprritruaLt Bopy.—A Western correspondent, who recognizes that 
all the powers of the soulare exercised through the brain, asks, “If the 
“spirit or soul lives or exists after the death or destruction of the body, 

* through what organism or cerebration does it then manifest itself?” It 
1s a “sufficient answer to say that all enlightened pneumatologists 

recognize the existence of a spiritual body after the destruction of the 

“material body, which corresponds with it in all respects and is even 
capable of becoming reinvested with matter. In such a spiritual body 

“there is of course a spiritual brain, the same spiritual brain, of course, 
‘which we use in life, divested of its material surroundings. What is 
_ the composition or nature of that spiritual body, is beyond the cognizance 
of science, and it is not profitable to indulge the imagination as many do 

concerning matters of which we have no valuable knowledge. 


Sas 


Position oF THE CATHOLIC CuurcH. — Charles Roys, LL. D., states in 
the Peabody Reporter that he listened toa Catholic sermon delivered at 
Washington in 1877, by Rev. Father White, an eminent Jesuit who once 

“held a discussion with Bishop Newman. The extreme frankness of this 
Jesuit i is rather startling. Mr. Roys says: “ We were early and got a good 
seat directly in front of “the speaker, and quite near, and we could hear 
every word. I supposed that he would deny that indulgences were ever 
sold with the knowledge and approbation of the Romish Church, but in 
this I had reckoned without my host. He commenced by quoting pass- 
ages from the New Testament, showing that Christ had given to Peter 
“the keys of heaven and hell ; and he asserted that the language used by 
Christ on that occasion demonstrated unmistakably that the R. C. Chureh 
was ever thereafter to have the power of saying who should enter heaven, 
aud who should not. Next he said that it was very clear that, if the 
i Church could say who should enter, it could say on what terms they should 
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enter! Then he quoted more Scripture and tradition and the ‘ Fathers’ 
to show that the church had in the earliest times believed this doctrine 
and had put it in practice. Then he went on treating the sale of indulg- 
ences as a well-established historical fact, and thoroughly recognized and 
approved by all good Papists. It was an easy glide from ‘ Indulgences’ 
to the ‘Inquisition.’ The same texts of scripture, the same quotations 
from the ‘ Fathers,’ and the same tradition for both! The‘ Inquisition’ 
was fully recognized as the natural outgrowth and ally of the R. C. Church. 
‘But it may be asked,’ said he, ‘why the church does not make use of 
the ‘Inquisition’ now; for if it was right then it must be right now.’ 
‘T answer,’ said he, “that the church has a right now to use the tortures 
of the ‘Inquisition’ upon heretics and infidels; but we are restrained, 
as I may say, by the force of circumstances !’ 

“The doubts of my youth were dispelled! Here I heard an official dec 
laration that the church of Rome only wants the power to bring out her 
instruments of torture, and she will put every Protestant and infidel 
upon the rack as of old. Let the R. C. Church come into power, and she 
will muzzle the press, stamp out the common school system, enslave the 
whole human race, turn men once more into savages, and torture as fiend- 
ishly as of yore. 

“The reader may desire to know how the Rev. Father’s endorsement of | 
the Indulgences and Inquisition affected my hberal Catholic friend. He 
was astounded and declared ‘Those d—d priests would drench this whole 
country in blood if they had a chance.’ He realized fully that his liberty 
was as much in danger as mine. Let all men bear in mind that ‘Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.’ ” 


RELIGION AND THEOoLOoGY.— Ina sermon on “Church and State,” 
recently delivered in the Roman Catholic Cathedral in Boston, the Rev. 
Father Nagle said, “The church and State go side by side, each holding 
on to what has been given it by God. But if ever we should have any 
unhappy conflict between the church of God and the government under 
which we live, then, indeed, as Catholics, there would be no hesitation in 
taking up arms against the State and in favor of the Church, for we 
must obey God rather than man.” On the other hand, a large number of 
Catholics in New York sympathize with Rev. Dr. McGlynn in denying 
the authority of the Pope or the church to interfere with American 
politics. This Catholic movement shows a surprising amount of energy 
and independence. 

What a wonderful change since Quakers were hung in Boston, and 
even in the last fifty years. The time was.when any dissent from the 
church resulted iv.ostracism, but now the leading dailies of the gréat 
cities criticize the church with a freedom which would have excited horror 
early in the century. In England Mr. Balfour, the new Irish secretary, is 
practically as much of an infidel as Bradlaugh, though he has not the 
manliness or philanthropy of Bradlaugh in propagating his opinions. 


THERE have been more Catholic churches, schools, convents, hospitals, 
and colleges erected in Tennessee, Alabama, and Arkansas during the past 
two years than during a decade prior to that time. 


Rexicious Proeress.— The battle of Andover Seminary is over, and 
the heathen are not to be sent to hell so peremptorily as before. 

The Boston Herald says: “There is almost a dead calm after the storm, 
and the fact that awaits one who looks for it is that the Congregational 
body is not aware that it has changed its position. What it has done by 
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an almost unanimous consent is to dismiss the doctrine of eternal and 
absolute damnation to its theological lumber-room. But when this is 
done, one of the most sanguinary motives to impel persons to live a godly 
life has been taken away. ‘The positive part of religion still remains, but 


_ the old formularies no longer serve. The old doctrines of sin and of the 


character of the expiation of the Master upon the cross are changed, and 
the Congregationalists are drifting out to sea in ships that have neither 
captains nur compasses. The Andover Seminary may be trusted to do 
good work, because its. faculty are sterling and honest men, but neither 
the Andover leaders nor the bone and sinew of the denomination seem to 
be aware that the Congregational congregation has changed its base, and 
is without conscious direction. They know that the theological views 
have been essentially modified, but they do not know where the new 
departure makes lines of demarcation from the old faith. Ethically, 
the denomination, or the advanced portion of it, stands on the plan of the 


treatment of the religious life which is well known in the Roman Catholic 


and Anglican commanions, but few of the Congregationalists are sufficiently 
acquainted with historical Christianity to know what that means. What 
is inplied, in point of fact, is that the special rigmarole concerning the 
fashioning of the spiritual life has passed away, and that the people are 
taking their rations out of the New Testament without the qualifications 


. once imposed by the traditional theology.” 


Rai~tRoAD PRoGReEss. — A railroad is to be built from Constantinople 


‘to the Euphrates, 1400 miles long. The Sultan has granted the privilege 


to a rich syndicate. Persiais building a railroad from Teheran to the Cas- 
pian Sea, 200 miles. The British government will soon have a railroad 
from Calcutta through Beloochistan to Candahar, nearly one-fourth of the 
way across Afghanistan through a mountainous ‘region. The Emperor of 
Siam has permitted a railroad across his kingdom, and. Russia is running 
its railroad across Siberia. Even Africais to be penetrated by a railroad 


from Loando, West Africa, 400 miles toward the centre of the continent. 


Pourtican Corruption is bad enough in America, but it is consoling to 
see how much worse it is abroad. The English Railway Press says: — 

“Few of the outside public can have any idea of the enormous cost of 
getting a railway bill through Parhament. 

“The Parliamentary, surveying, and engineering costs of the Kendal and 
Windermere Company amounted to a trifle over two per cent. on the whole 
expenditure on the line. Of Parliamentary costs the Brighton Railway 
averaged £4,806 per mile; Manchester and Birmingham, £5,190; Black- 
wall, £14,414. These figures are almost beyond belief, when we consider 
that some English lines in favorable positions cost altogether only 
£10,000 per mile. The Brighton line for two sessions fought a desperate 
battle against several other companies, and when its bill came before the 
committee, the expenses of counsel and witnesses amounted to over 
£1,000 a day, and the discussion of the measnre lasted fifty days! 

“The solicitor’s bill of the Southeastern Railway contained 10,000 folios, 
occupying twelve months in taxation, and amounted to £240,000! One 
company found such difficulty in getting their bill through its preliminary 
stages, that at last, when they had reached the long-desired last stage, they 
had already spent nearly a million of money, and this simply for obtaining 
the privilege of making the railway. Of the terrible costs which have 


been incurred only to lead to ultimate failure, one instance will be suffi- 


cient. The discussion upon the Stone and Rugby bill lasted sixty-six sit- 
ting days from February till August, 1839; and in the year 1840 the meas- 
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ure was defeated, after having resulted in a loss of £146,000 to its eahaate 
promoters. 

“Tt is needless to say that such enormous expenditure cripples many a 
railway, and prevents its shareholders from ever earning good dividends. 
The ceaseless energy, untiring perseverance, and neat diplomacy which have 
to be shown in pushing a railway bill to a successful issue are almost be- 
yond belief; but it is much to be desired that some means should be dis- 
covered of keeping down the expenses which so often go far to ruin a line 
even before it has begun working.” 


FEMALE Epucation. — Columbia College, New York, is yielding like 
Harvard to women’s demands, which have been urged ever since 1876. 
The trustees were begged to do something in 1876 "and in 1879, and in 
1882 a petition with fifteen hundred names was presented, signed by many 
leading citizens. But President Barnard and Bishop Potter is consigned it 
to oblivion!” Was there ever a college which was not a stronghold of old 
fogyism? It is pitiable to think that the mind of woman is to be subjected 
to the influences of college bigotry. How much better it would have been 
to make a separate institution for women ! 

Now the women have formed an association to establish a woman’s col- 
lege in connection with Columbia. The trustees have agreed to permit 
this, but wot to give it any Jinancial support. ‘Vhe professors and course of 
teaching are to be the same as in ‘Columbia College, and this women’s 


annex will have to pay the Columbia Faculty for their services. Money has 


been raised, and operations will begin in 1889. 


THE WELSH QUESTION IN ENGLAND. — Scotland and Wales are clamoring 
for local justice as well as Ireland. <A ‘ Welsh National Council” has been 
organized. ‘They say that ‘‘ Wales is a nation; and entitled to such legis- 
lation as may be called for by the deliberate voice of its representatives.”’ 
They demand the abolition of the oppressive English Church establishment 
and the tithes they are compelled to pay to a church they do not attend. 
Two thirds of their people use the Welsh language, but they are forced to 
learn English. Their educational system is impoverished, and they have, 
no equal opportunities with other portions of Great Britain, As to land 
they have the same difficulties with English landlords as the Irish, and they 
call for protection from Parliament. In addition to disestablishment, edu- 
cational reform, and land reform, the most earnest Welshmen want home 
rule and a Welsh Parliament. These views are advocated by Mr. Ellis, 
their member in Parliament. 

THE COPPER TRusT.— The Mew York Evening Post says, “The impu- 
dence of the copper syndicate passes all bounds. They have now taken 
contracts with all the American companies for their supply for ten or twelve 
years, for the purpose of restricting production and putting up or holding 


up the price of a necessary article of modern civilization. We advise them 


to have acare. When the particulars of the English salt trust became mat- 
ters of public notoriety a few weeks ago, the London “conomust, the organ 
and mouthpiece of conservatism in British finance, declared bluntly that 
Parliament would not allow any portion of the soil of Great Britain 
to be monopolized to the injury of society. It reminded these salt 
monopolists that land titles in the United Kingdom had been inquired into, 
and contracts respecting the use of land set aside for less reason than ap- 
peared to exist for inquiring into the uses of the Chester salt mines.” 


THE ORANGE DiamonpD, from the Orange river, Africa, and having an 


orange hue, surpasses the great Koh-i-noor, weighing 4£15 carats. Its - 


appearance is very striking and brilliant. g 
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Hand; a graduate of three universities, and retired after 50 years’ practice, he 
LK ‘Phe work is priceless in value, and calculated to re- 
WWweenerate society, 
{t is the most popular and comprehensive book treating of 


MEDICAL, SOCIAL, AND SEXUAL SCIENCE, 
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mol! © horough treatment of subjects especially important to young me ®§ 
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will find itinterestin @ 


4 Parts, 35 Chapters, 936 Pages, 200 Illustrations, and 
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ical charts, in five colors, guaranteed superior to any before offered in a pop- 

war physiological book. and rendering it again the most attractive and quick- 
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just introduced. consists of a series 
of beautiful colored anatome 


Y Koehler writes: ‘1 sold the first six books in two 
Send for terms. 


Same print and illustrations, the 
§.50 5§ difference is in paper and binding. 


0., 129 (N.) East 28th St., New York, 





MEDICAL PRACTICE.—Dr. J. R. Buchanan 
attends to patients ata distance, guided by the 
psychometric diagnosis, and sending the necess- 
ary remedies. His usual fee is $20 a month. 


Works of Prof. Buchanan. 


‘MANUAL OF PSYCHOMETRY”’ — The dawn of 

anew civilization’—Explaining the discovery 
by which mankind may acquire the command 
of all knowledge. — “ The like of this work is 
not to be found in the whole literature of the 
past.” — Home Journal, New York—‘‘A dis- 
covery which the future historian must 
place among the noblest and greatest of this 
great epoch of human thought ’ — Theoso- 
phist, Madras, India, Price by mail $2.16. 
Published by the author, 6 James St., Boston. 
- THE NEW EDUCATION — Moral, Industrial, 
Hygienic, Intellectual — Third edition. Price 
by mail $1.50—No work on this subject has 
ever received greater commendation from the 
enlightened. Rev. B. F. Barrett, one of the 
most eminent writers of his church says: 
*““ We are. perfectly charmed with your book, 
Tregard it as by far the most valuable work 
on education ever published. Your work is 
destined in my judgment to inaugurate anew 
era in popular education.’ Address the 
author. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Physical Proots of Another Lite, 


Given in letters to the Seybert Commission. 
By FRANCIS J. LIPPITT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 1327, Jefferson Place. 


Sold by Brentano Brothers,New York and Wash- 
ington. 25 cents. 





PHRENOLOGY.--The Citizens of Boston have 
now an opportunity of profiting by correct 
phvrenological science, at the office of J. A. DEN- 
KINGER, 143 Tremont st. Mr, D. is astudent of 
many years experience and skill, .and well ac- 
quainted with the new Anthropology, which 
corrects the errors of the old system of Phren- 
ology. His cabinet too is well worth a visit. 
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M&S. M. O. MANSFIELD, MAGNETIC PHY- 
SICIAN, 6 Jamis St., Boston, treats according to 
the principles of Sarcognomy. Patients attended 
to at a distance by correspondence: INTEMPER- 
ANCE cured. Mrs. M. has had twenty-five years 
of successful experience. 


Psychometric Practice. 


Mrs. C. H. BUCHANAN continues the practice 
of Psychometry, giving opinions on character 
and constitution, for three dollars. For full 
opinions with prophetic impressions and life 
periods, or other difficult investigations, $5. 

Parties writing for opinions will please give 
their date of birth. 


TITE AMERICAN SPECTATOR. 


A Journal for the home. Clean, fearless, lib- 
éral, progressive. Published monthly. Sixteen 
large pages, 11x16 inches, ‘at one dollar a year. 
Address Spee ator Publishing Company, Boston. 
Each number contains an essay by~ Professor 
Buchanan on Sarcognomy or Education; and 
other productions of able writers. 


PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS. — All pew sub- 
scribers sending $1.00 receive two large and 
costly premium pictures postpaid. Those send- 
ing one new subscriber will receive ‘* Problems 
of the Day,’ by Dr. R. C. Flower, a fifty-cent 
pamphlet. Fortwonew subscribers we will send 
our great original copyrighted premium picture 
in colors, the head of a beautiful child. For three 
new subscribers we will send your choice of 
either of the following most valuable books: — 
1. “SELF HELP,’ by Prof. Samuel Smiles, one 
of the most valuable and inspiring books ever 
published. 2 Wood’s Illustrated ‘* NaTURAL 
Hisrory,”’ oyer three hundred engravings, and 
over four hundred pages. 3. Malcolm’s new 
‘* BIBLE DICTIONARY ’’; there is nothing equal 
toit. Over 130,000 copies have been sold. Orif 
be prefer novels, one of the following standard 

ooks: Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott; Rob Roy, 
by Sir Walter Scott; Ojiver Twist, by Charles 
Dickens; Tale of Two Cities, by Charles Dickens; 
Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver Goldsmith; or, 
Cee oten Chiefs, the national novel of Scot- 
and. 

Volume second commenced in August. We 
circulate fifty thousand copies and expect to 
reach one hundred thousand, 
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its use. 





THH GRHAT TRIAL! 
BEFORE THE BAR OF ENLIGHTENED JUDGMENT! 4 


IMPORTANT EVIDENCE! 


INTRODUCED BY THE GENERAL PUBLIC. 




























TESTIMONY 6 THE PEOPLE! | 


<Ontien of A. SQUIRES & SON, Wholesale Oyster and P¥ovision Dealers, P 
Nos. 33 to 43 Market Street, HARTFORD, Conn., Feb. 23, 1887. . 7 


Gentlemen: Your medicines are used to quite an extent by many of my friends 
and they give the best of satisfactioninallcases. Yours truly, ALVIN ~ QUI 





In the greattrial before the bar of public opinion, the Scientific Remedies of Dr. 
R. C. Flower stand peerless and alone. They cure when physicians and all Ppop- 
ular remedies are powerless. They are the fruit of scientific study, e exhaustive re: 
search and great experience. : 

The above letter, coming from so well-known and ‘reliable a source, speaks 
volumes; yet it is but one of thousands of similar communications that are pouring 
in upon us from all directions. 


SCIENTIFIC NERVE AND BRAIN PILLS. ea 


Mrs. L, E. STEELE, of Yreka, Siskiyou Co., Cal., says:—‘‘I sent to Chi ago 
for Dr. R. C. Flower’s Brain and Nerve Pills; have taken onlya portion of a bottle 
and feel like a new person already. They have worked like” magic on my system. 
I was unable to do anything w hen I first commenced taking them; now I can work 
all day long ; 

Mrs. M. P. Outt, No. 177 Shonnard St., Syracuse, N. Y., in writing for Nerve 
Pills and Liver Sanative, says; ‘‘I called ona friend this morning, who wants your 
medicines. She said ‘Mrs. Outt, I want some of the medicine you have taken; I 
think it has almost raised vou from death, and it certainly will help me.’ She was’ 
so surprised to see me walk into her house. It is a longer distanc: than I hay re 
walked for more than a year. No one but the good Father in heaven knows how J 
‘have suffered for two years, and how thankful I am for the benefit I have received 
from your remedies. I feel that when I first began to take them, I took the fires 
step towarda cure. I cannot express myself any better than to say it was like let- 
ting the sun shine on a plant that was dyi ing for its genial rays.’ ’ 


Every bottle of Dr. R. C. FLower’s BRAIN AND NERVE PILLs contains: ong 
hundred pills. Price, $1.00. Sent by mail Post Paid. Address, 


R. C. FLOWER MEDICAL COMPANY, : ee Mass. 











DR. Rk: CBRL OWER'S es 


For Liver, Stomach, Lung and Kidney Difficulties this Plaster has no Equal. 


Fe —. . f- 





It remoyes most speedily uicers and tumors frorm the liver and other- internal 
organs, all impurities and inflamma,.'cn from the kidneys, all bile and ulcerous mat= 
ter from the stomach, tuberculous and Sscrofulous matter from the bronchials and 
iungs. Fora weak back, this plaster is a speedy, effective, and permanent cure. 


The beneficial effect of this plaster is so apparent that it has only to be tried to 
be appreciated. Thousands who have used it testify to its wonderful remedial 
power. ‘There has never been a plaster that for positive virtue can be compare¢ 
with this, either for the immediate relief it affords or the curative effects that follow 


SENT BY MAIL POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE,—FIFTY CENTS, ; 
Rem!ttances can be made by postal-note, or two-ceat stamps: 


